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Go to the Fairs This Fall—It Will Pay You. 


GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD ABERDEEN-ANGUS STEERS AT LAST YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL. 





WO or three times this summer we have reminded Progressive 
Farmer readers to get ready not only to attend their local fair, but 
also if possible‘to make exhibits of some kind. Once we have 

published the most complete list we cguld obtain of the fairs to be held 
in our territory this fall, and this list we are publishing again this week. 
Once again, too, we wish to urge every reader to attend his local fair 
and, if he can at all arrange for it, his State fair as well. 

We know that all fairs are not as good as they might be; but then 
none of us are that good. The exhibits at some fairs are ‘‘not much,”’ 
itis true. Some State fairs, we know, have failed to make the proper 
provision for livestock and agricultural exhibits, and some of them 
have given altogether too much prominence to ‘‘amusement’’ fea- 
tures, sometimes of a rather questionable nature. Few people have 
spoken more plainly about these things than we have and if occasion 
seems to us to call for it, we shall rise again to make a few remarks. 
No agricultural fair, big or little, has any right to harbor indecent 
shows, gambling devices, petty swindlers or any sort of ‘‘attraction”’ 
to which the purest woman or the most innocent child could not be 
taken. If any reader knows that his fair is going to be given over to 
these sort of things, he is perfectly right in staying away from it. 

We are glad to believe, however, that such things are being grad- 
ually done away with and that the educational features of our South- 
ern fairs are year by year being given greater prominence. Some of 
the big fairs in our territory have exhibits of livestock. poultry, farm 
products or fruit which, according to competent judges, the biggest 
State fairs of the whole country would find it hard to surpass. Many 





of our local fairs—especially those organized and conducted by public- | 
spirited citizens for the good that may be accomplished and not for 
profit—are really high-class educational institutions. 

That is what every fair should be, and what almost any may be to 
the farmer who attends it with the purpose of learning about his busi- 
ness. At the fairs he and his wife will see the best livestock, the 
newest farm machinery, the latest household conveniences, the best 
products of the farm, orchard and garden, and at the same time 
will find plenty of wholesome amusement and enjoy the pleasure of | 
greeting old and making new friends. 

A trip to the fair—to your local fair, to your State fair—is worth 
all it costs, Mr. Reader, and more. Make ita point to attend this year | 
and learn all you can, and then perhaps next year you will be in posi- 
tion to make the fair even more helpful and useful. 
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STONEW ALLJACKSON 4.222 | 


Thorough courses offered in the following departments: Literary, Music, Art, Ex- 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, 


pression, Business, 
Christian home influences. 


Modern brick buildings, steam heat, electric lights. 
For any other information or catalog, address 


Rev. F. L. McCue, President, Abingdon, Virginia. 


_— 














East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State schoo). to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 


energy is directed to this one purpose, 
term begins September 23, 1913. 


For catalog and other information, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. 


address, 


- Greenville, N. C. 


























New $25.000 Gymnasiu 


This commodious building 
is a sample of the complete- 
ness of the Elon College 
$300,000 plant. Every 
modern conven- 


addition 
to modern- 
ness throughe 
out, the rates 
are thelowestin 
the entire. South, 
from $131 to $1091 for 

ten school months. 
Terms easy Elon College 
graduates fill with success 
responsible positions in every 
department of life. Write at 
once for 200 page catalogue and 

full particulars to 


President W. A. Harper 
Box 57 Elon College, N. C. 











WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA, 


By reason of its location in Rich- 
mond, the Woman’s College affords 
superior advantages for the higher 
education of young ladies. The ex- 
penditure of a million dollars could 
not duplicate such advantages out- 
side such a city. Able faculties it all 
departments. Usual College degrees, 
Specialadvantagesin music. Students 
have use of Virginia State Library and 
access to numerous museums. Health 
record remarkable. Terms moderate. 
Write for catalogue. 


James Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President, 


for 250 Students, - Est: 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Busi ‘Teaching; or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship, Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per< 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views; 
ete., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


lehed 











THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


of the 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 
POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS 


Unexcelled Opportunities for Best Class of 
Education. Write for Catalogue and 
Full Particulars. 


P. 0. Drawer 261. New Orleans, La. 
rleans © J 














Business Department of ‘ 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
low and board at actual cost. Every 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- 
lished standing recommended by leading 
educators. Catalog explains how we do it. 
Write for one. 


E. R. OSBORNE, - - Lawndale, N.C. 








Grade i 

ett, GOST cos 
500 Students. Ago Graroov! 
DAVIS-WAGNER 

BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


114 WEST MAIN ST. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 

McKILLIP 

Veterinary College 
Chicago— Chartered 1892 

AFFORDS ADVANTAGES 

New eter building containing every modern 

uipmen’ Seastons Beale Sent: 10, 1913, Thenew 


. S&S. Sanitary-and Pure Food laws 
number of Veteri 


(@ Write for Catalogand other information. 
| George. MocKillip, See., Dept. D .Wabesh Ave.. Chicago 


Veterinarians Are Needed—‘.270{>'s: 


A School Of The Highest_— 
































of three years offered by 


The Kansas C Veterinary College. 
Write a, Stewart, Dean, 





1380 East 15th St. ansas City, Mo. 





YOUR FALL SUIT 


GIVEN 


Made to Your Measure 


$30 to $40 would mot buy a 
better one, but you get it for 
just a little of yourspare time. 
Not a cént to pay. Simply wear it, 
tell your friends where you got it 

AND MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


taking their orders. It is dead easy. 
You never saw anobbier suit or a 


self-measuring, 
ae, Ste x «og o 

ver: ing iven—w' ex- 
a Get ahead of the other 





Hand Tailored 


@lillionaire Trimmings 


feilows—write this very minute, 
A postal will do it. 


American Woolen Mills Co., 
Dept. 933, Chicago. 


Classy Linings 


Swell Out 








‘STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY OIRECT TO FA 





| 26-inch Hog Fence, ... .14e. 





4l-inch Farm Fence, .. .21c. 





| 48-inch Poultry Fence. .22‘4c. 
































80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 





contains fence information you sbould have. 


\ Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
Tae SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 











| pea Ne LATTE, 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

—_ 














Virginia Home and Farm for Sale. 


About 350 acres at Southern Railway sta- 
tion between Lynchburg and Charlottesville, 
well suited to orchards, crops and grazing. 
Dwelling, tenant houses, orchard, corn mill. 
Low price for quick sale. 


DIGGS & MINNIGERODE, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh; N. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





C., and 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS _SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. ge THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 


MARCH 8, 187 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year ....$1.00 Two years. ...$1.60 
Six months... .60 Three years.. 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do no 
read it. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 

The date to which your subscription is 
paid is given on the little red or yellow 
slip with your name printed on it. Thus, 
“John Doe, 31 Dec. 13,’ means that Mr. 
Doe is paid up to December $31, 1913, or 
to the last day of month shown on his 
label. After you send in your renewal, it 
requires about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on your 
label. Please advise us promptly if the 
label does not properly show your sub- 
scription expiration, 
Sample Copy Sent Free to Any Farmer 

on Request. 





ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. tates on application. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who preves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, tHat the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must Say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees. the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





fession which isnot crowded. A thorough graded course: 











LYNCHBURG, - - - = = VIRGINIA. 
FARMING 


PAYS Well In VIRGINIA 


The mild climate, abundant rainfall and 
wonderful fertility of the soil make it the best 
farming, grazing, fruitgrowing and market 
gardening section in the entire country. Farmers 
make more than a bare living here-—they get rich 
and live luxuriously. Write today for our big 96 
page catateg giving descriptionsand prices of large 
and small farms 


THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
Dept. H, Blackstone, Va. 











(LIVE STOCK CAN BE GROWN 


around Okolona much cheaper than in the 
North. The limestone soil here can be made 
as rich as any in the world with a rotation 
of clovers. Responsible authorities who 
have made a study of this section endorse 
every statement made in my literature, which 
will be mailed free. Write me for what you 
want. W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Mississippi. 
Reference, First National Bank. 


























To Union Readers. 


At the meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union last week, the 
writer was repeatedly told by the 
brethren that another paper has 
sowehow obtained and has been 
using the mailing list of the old Car- 
olina Union Farmer, in some cases 
even using the exact printed label, 
name, and date formerly used for 
subscribers to this Carolina Union 
Farmer. As it is never the writer’s 
purpose to stir up strife, we did not 
bring this matter to the attention of 
the State Union or of the Newspaper 
Committee. The protection of our 
own interests and the interests of the 
Union, however, will not suffer us to 
allow this matter to be continued. If 
any paper other than The Progres- 
sive Farmer hereafter sends out 
sample copies or circular letters to 
former subscribers of the Carolina 
Union Farmer, either using the old 
printed label or writing the names to 
practically the same list of subscrib- 
ers at any postoffice, we hope this 
fact and the facts as to any such 
previous occurrence will be immedi- 
ately reported for inquiry by the 
Newspaper Committee as to how any 
other paper came into possession of 
a mailing list which is the private 
and exclusive property of the State 
Union and was transferred to The 
Progressive Farmer for its exclusive 
use as State Union organ. 

P. S.—Since the foregoing note was set in 
type, further discoveries of a more serious 
nature have come to our attention. We there- 
fore wish to hear from every loyal friend of 
The Progressive Farmer who has received 
copies of any other paper bearing perhaps the 
same label formerly used in his subscription to 
the Carolina Union Farmer Tear off the name 
label as it reached you and mail it to us so we 
can compare it with your name as it appeared 
on the Carolina Union Farmer list, and please 
spread the news among your neighbors that 
the State Union, with only one dissenting 
vote, enthusiastically endorsed The Progres- 
sive Farmer as State organ. Cc. P. 








Mrs. Newfarmer: ‘Come in, 
Anty Drudge—one of | neigh- 
bors gave mea recipe for soap 
and I am trying to make it. Did 
you see my chickens? All thir- 
teen hatched out, so I drowned 
eleven, because I thought two 
was all the old hen _ could 
suckle.”’ 


Anty Drudge: ‘Land sakes 


woman! You’ve got lots to 
learn! There never was a hen 
that couldn’t take care of thir- 
teen chickens, and nobody with 
sense makes soap any more. 
They use Fels-Naptha for wash- 
ing and everything else. Buy 
it by the box and keep it on 
hand.”’ 


Every woman 
can cut her work 
in half by letting 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
do the hard drud- 
gery for her. 


-Fels-Naptha 
disolves grease, 
takes out stains 
and does away 
with wash-day 
drudgery. Clothes 
soaped with Fels- 
Naptha and put to 
soak for 30 min- 
utesin coolorluke- 
warm water re- 
quire no hard rub- 
bing and no boil- 
ing. Just as good 
for all kinds of 
housework. 

Full directions on 


the red and green 
wrapper. 


Better buy it by the box or carton 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








What Crop Rotations Will Do and 


What They Cannot Do. 
READER says that Dr: Cyril G. 
Hopkins, the well-known Illinois 

authority on soils, stated in an ad- 
dress recently delivered in his neigh- 
porhood, that ‘‘The fertility of the 
soil cannot be maintained by crop.ro- 
tations.’’ Our reader says this is in 
conflict with the teaching of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and wants our opin- 
jon regarding it. 

In the first place, let us state with 
all emphasis that Dr. Hopkins’ state- 
“ment, as quoted, is not in conflict 
with the teaching of The Progressive 
Farmer, but is in strict accord with it. 


Crop rotation alone will not main- 
tain soil fertility, if any of the usual 
farm products are sold from the farm. 
Crop rotations—correct ones—vwill 
maintain or increase the nitrogen, but 
if any products, except such as but- 
ter or cream, are sold, the supply of 
phosphoric acid, potash, and lime will 
be reduced. In fact, the supply of 
these substances, especially the lime, 
will be decreased to a certain extent 
by leaching and washing, even tho 
nothing be sold from the farm. 

But these facts form no argument 
against rotation. They show why we 
should not depend on crop rotation 
alone, but crop rotations are the ba- 
sis of good farming and too much 
importance cannot be attached to 
them in relation to maintaining and 
increasing soil fertility. 

It is probably true that some farm- 
ers have erroneously thought that 
crop rotation alone would build up 
their farms and permanently main- 
tain soil fertility; but that is no rea- 
son for creating the impression that 
crop rotations are not essential to the 
best agricultural practice. 

The South has not suffered from 
placing too much faith in crop rota- 
tions, nor have we suffered from prac- 
ticing crop rotations; but we have 
suffered immeasurably from our fail- 
ure to follow intelligent crop rota- 
tions. When there is an abundance 
of lime and phosphoric acid in the 
soil, a suitable crop rotation may 
greatly increase crop production by 
adding nitrogen and humus-forming 
. Materials. Indeed, this result may 
continue for many years, but sooner 
or later the supply of phosphoric acid 
and lime will be depleted if the usual 
farm products are sold, unless these 
elements are purchased or added to 
the land in some form. 

The phosphoric acid may be pur- 
chased in grains for feeding, or in the 
form of ground phosphate rock, or as 
acid phosphate; but in sor:e way 
phosphoric acid and lime will have to 
be applied to the soil to either main- 
tain or increase the supply. But as 
stated, this is no argument against 
crop rotations, the lack of which is 
probably the greatest defect in South- 
ern agriculture. The Progressive 
Farmer will continue to urge that 
Suitable crop rotations be practiced, 
but we never have stated or thought 
that these alone would maintain soil 
fertility. We cannot, however, insist 
too strongly on crop rotations, which 
will gather nitrogen from the air and 
which when plowed under, or fed and 
the manure returned to the land, will 
maintain or increase the nitrogen and 
humus supply in our soils. Even if 
the same plant foods are sold from 
the farm a crop rotation is better 
than a one-crop system, because a 
rotation of crops decreases injury 
from insects, tends to lessen weeds, 
makes it possible to draw plant foods 


from larger soil areas and means di- 
versification, which is the best insur- 
ance against the loss which comes 
from putting all our eggs in one 
basket. 





Questions About Corn Fodder and 
Stover. 


ie ae writes: as follows: (1) 
“Tf corn deteriorates from 20 to 
33 1-3 per cent because fodder is 
pulled, what will be the effect on the 
corn of cutting tops? What will be 
the effect on the corn of cutting and 
shocking? 

(2) How can cutting corn possi- 
bly injure the land? 

(3) If corn is cut and shocked, 
properly cured, then cut up with a 
feed cutter and stored away, what 
will it be worth—aprpoximately—a 
ton for feed?” 


The injury done to the corn—that 
is, the extent to which the weight of 
shelled corn will be reduced by top- 
ping or cutting and shocking will de- 
pend largely on the stage of maturity 
at which the work is done. 

In a Mississippi Experiment Station 
test, topping reduced the yield from 
43.5 bushels per acre to 29 bushels. 
Such a large reduction in yield from 
topping, it seems, could only come 
from topping when the corn lacked a 
great deal of maturing. Professor 
Duggar, in his book, “Southern Field 
Crops,” says: “Topping does not 
greatly reduce the yield of grain, if 
postponed until quite late. On the 
whole, it is a very unprofitable busi- 
ness.’”’ At the time topping is usually 
done, there is no question but it re- 
duces the weight of grain very ma- 
terially, but it is doubtful if it gen- 
erally reduces it from 20 to 33 1-3 
per cent as our reader assumes. But 
as previously stated, the extent of the 
decrease in weight of grain depends 
on the stage of maturity of the crop 
when the topping is done. 

The same may be said of cutting 
and shocking. But since corn is sel- 
dom cut and shocked until some ten 
days or two weeks later than the 
stage of maturity at which topping 
and fodder pulling is practiced, the 
decrease in the yield of grain from 
shocking is practically nothing. In 
fact, there is some experimental evi- 
dence to show that there is less loss 
from cutting and shocking at the 
right time than from allowing the 
corn to “weather” on the stalks until 
November and December. 

(2) Cutting and shocking the corn 
does not injure the land, altho there 
is a popular belief that the cutting 
of any crop, like corn, sorghum, oats, 
etc., injures the land. This is scarce- 
ly possible, except that the drying of 
the land afterward, if left exposed to 
the hot sun, might make the mechan- 
ical condition of the soil less satis- 
factory than at the time the crops 
were shading it. 

(3) It is difficult to state what any 
feedstuff is worth, because so much 
depends on the supply and demand. 
Where there is not enough hay 
grown to supply the local demand, 
the price of all rough forage advances 
greatly, because it is a bulky product 
and the cost of transportation adds 
greatly to its cost. 

Shredded or cut corn stover is at 
least equal in feeding value to cot- 
tonseed hulls and probably- a little 
better. Hulls sell for from $6 to $10 
aton. It is at least, safe to give corn 
stover cut or shredded, a value of $5 
or $6 a ton, almost anywhere in the 


South, and this is certainly true when 
the local production of rough forage 
is not equal to the local demand. 





How Much Bur Clover Seed to 
the Acre? 


READER says that bur clover 

seed in the burs is priced him at 
$2.50 a bushel, and that Mr. Moss, in 
@ recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, advised using ‘‘four or five 
bushels of seed per acre.’’ He says 
ke cannot afford this, and yet he 
would like to sow several acres for 
pasture next spring. 

We are inclined to think that bur 
clover can probably be bought for 
less than $2.50 per bushel of ten to 
eleven pounds, in the burs, and that 
Mr. Moss has advised heavier seeding 
than necessary. If a perfect or full 
stand is to be obtained perhaps such 
heavy seeding is necessary; but a 
perfect stand of bur clover is difficult 
to obtain the first year it is sowed 
on land, even with such heavy seed- 
ing. In North Carolina a few years 
ago, from one to two bushels gave 
pretty good results. A full stand 
was not obtained the first year, but 
sufficient was obtained to produce an 
abundance of seed for re-seeding. 

If a quarter-acre is sowed to pro- 
duce seed for next year, then by all 
means put it on good land, use the 
heavy seeding, and give it a good 
chance to make all the seed possible. 

If the bur clover is sowed on a Ber- 
muda or other pasture we advise 
using a lighter seeding and if the 
cost of seed is $2.50 a bushel about 
one bushel per acre is about as much 
as the average man is willing to sow. 

But in any case, we do not advise 
the sowing of a large area to bur 
clover if it has not been grown suc- 
cessfully on the farm. It is true that 
considerable inoculation is carried by 
the burs and the ‘‘trash”’ that usually 
go with them, but the plant will do 
better when the soil becomes thor- 
oughly inoculated, as it will after the 
crop has been grown on the farm a 
few years. We have seen too many 
failures with bur clover, as with oth- 
er fall-sowed legumes, to advise a 
first trial on a large scale. These 
failures are usually not due to any 
fault of these crops, but they are ex- 
pensive failures just the same, and it 
is best to guard against them in 
every way. 





Amounts of Alfalfa and Crimson 
Clover Seed to Sow. 


READER says that he has seen 

advice regarding the quantity of 
alfalfa «seed to sow per acre, ranging 
ali the way from ten pounds to 30 
pounds, and that for crimson clover 
from ten pounds to 25 pounds has 
been advised. 

There are about 225,000 alfalfa 
seeds in one pound, or 2,250,000 
seeds in ten pounds. A seeding of 
ten pounds per acre, therefore, gives 
one seed to about every 2.8 square 
inches and 30 pounds gives more than 
one seed for every square inch. 

It is evident that even ten pounds 
of seed will give an abundance of 
plants if half the seeds grow an@ that 
30 pounds per acre is a reckless 
waste of expensive seed, if conditions 
are favorable for their growth. 

For first seedings, when conditions 
are not favorable, especially as inoc- 
ulation, perhaps the heavy seedings 
are advisable; but when favorable 
conditions exist ten to 15 pounds of 
seed per acre should be enough and 
20 pounds a great abundance. 

Crimson clover seed are a little 
(larger than alfalfa and possibly the 
plants should be a little thicker, but 
the germinating per cent of crimson 
clover seed is high, and no heavier 
seeding is probably advisable than 
for alfalfa. 


There are probably about 150,000 
crimson clover seeds per pound, and 
in 15 pounds there are 2,250,000 
seeds. This amount of seed, there- 
fore, gives as many plants per acre 
as ten pounds of alfalfa seed, if all 
the seed grew, or a plant for every 
2.8 square inches. This is more plants 
than is needed, but as all seeds will 
not grow, probably much less than 15 
pounds of crimson clover seed should 
not be sowed per acre, and for first 
seedings on the land possibly 20 
pounds would be better. As a general 
rule, however, on land well inoculat- 
ed and when the seed are sown at the 
right time and under suitable condi- 
tions, 12 pounds of seed is ample. 





Comparative Values of Different 
Analyses of Acid Phosphate. 


N ARKANSAS reader asks for the 
comparative values of the follow- 
ing fertilizer analyses: . 
1.—Available 
Nitrogen 
Potash 


phosphoric acid... 8 per cent 

1.65 per cent 

per cent 

2.—Water-soluble phos. acid... 

Citrate-soluble phos. acid... 

Total available phos, acid.. 
Nitrogen 

Potash 


Also the following: 


6.50 per cent 
1.50 per cent 
8 per cent 
.65 per cent 
per.cent 


3—Available phosphoric acid.... 


16 per cent 
Insoluble phosphoric acid.... 


2 per cent 
4,—Water-soluble phos. acid.... 
Citrate-soluble phos. acid.... 
Total available phos, acid.. 


Also the following: 


5.—Available and reverted phos- 
phoric acid 
Insoluble phosphoric acid.... 
Nitrogen 
Potash 


6.—Available phosphoric acid... 
Insoluble phosphoric acid.... 
Nitrogen 
Potash 


14 per cent 
2 per cent 
- 16 per cent 


9 per cent 
1 per cent 
1.65 per ct 
2 per cent 


10 per cent 
2 per cent 
1.65 per ct 
2 per cent 

In these fertilizers the ‘‘citrate sol- 
uble’’ phosphoric acid and the ‘‘te- 
verted’”’ phosphoric acid are the 
same, being simply a different name 
for the same thing. the ‘‘water-sol- 
uble’’ phosphoric acid and the -‘‘ci- 
trate-soluble,’”’ or ‘‘reverted,”’ phos- 
phoric acid added together consti- 
tute the ‘available’ or ‘‘total avail- 
able’? phosphoric acid. In all cases, 
the ‘‘insoluble’”’’ phosphoric acid emmay 
be safely. ignored. That is, only the 
available phosphoric acid (the water- 
soluble and the citrate-soluble, or re- 
verted phosphoric acid) should be 
considered in estimating the value of 
a mixed fertilizer, or an acid phos- 
phate. 

Keeping these facts in mind, it is 
plainly evident that the fertilizers 
Nos. 1 and 2 are of equal and the 
same value; for there is the same 
amount of available phosphoric acid 
in each and the same amounts of ni- 
trogen and potash. 

Practically the same may be said 
of the acid phosphates, Nos. 3 and 4; 
because there are the same amounts 
of ‘‘available’” phosphoric acid in 
each; and while the 2 per cent of in- 
soluble phosphoric acid in No. 3 may 
possibly be of some value, it is so 
little that it may be wisely left out 
of consideration. 

In the fertilizers Nos. 5 and 6, 
however, there is a difference of 1 
per cent in the available phosphoric 
acid, and No. 6 is, therefore, worth 
more than No. 5. In one ton of No. 
6 there is 200 pounds of available 
phosphorie acid, while in one ton of 
No. 5 there is only 180 pounds of 
available phosphoric acid, which at 
five cents a pound gives No. 6 a great- 
er value than No. 5 to the amount of 
$1. No. 6 also contains 1 per cent 
more ‘insoluble’? phosphoric acid 
but as stated, this may be ignored. 


To those who are wise, the 
Department of Agriculture 
decreasing meat supply, 
not be a great while before cattle, sheep and 
goats can be sold in this county at a very 
good profit. Of course, however, the good 
profit can go only to those who have cattle, 
sheep and goats for sale.—Yorkville (8.C.) 
Enquirer. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 








The Right Use of Commercial 
Fertilizers. 


AM asked: ‘Do you think that 

the continued use of nitrate of 
soda on corn will ultimately impov- 
erish the soil?” 

In the first place, if you farm right 
you will never need the nitrate on 
corn, for a clover sod turned down 
will give you all the nitrogen needed. 
The farmer who depends on fertilizer 
alone to make corn or other crops 
will find that the continual use of 
nitrate of soda or any other fertflizer 
will, lead to impoverished soil. Ni- 
trate. of soda, applied on poor land 
will greatly stimulate the growth of 
the plants and this will enable the 
plants to draw more heavily on the 
natural plant foods in the soil, and, 
of course, this leads to impoverish- 
ment. And the same is true of 
any complete fertilizer, simply to 
Squeeze more product from a soil al- 
ready impoverished. 

The farmer who farms right, and 
grows plenty of legume forage and 
feeds it and saves and uses the ma- 
nure will never need to buy nitrogen 
in a fertilizer at all, for he can get 
more free of cost than he could afford 
to buy. And on our upland red clay 
soils, the good farmer will seldom 
have to buy any fertilizer, except acid 
phosphate or some other carrier of 
phosphoric acid. The man who gets 
his soil. well stocked with humus can 
afford to use the cheaper material in 
the pulverized rock, while the poor 
farmer on poor land cannot afford to 
use it, as it will, in his case, be too 
long in coming into availability. 

Commercial or chemical fertilizers 


are a necessity in our modern farm- 


ing and can be profitably used in a 
lavish manner, if used for the im- 
provement of the soil through the 
fegume crops; but used solely for 
the immediate purpose of getting 
something to sell from an impover- 
ished soil, any of the fertilizers will 
lead to soil impoverishment. And yet 
thousands of farmers are spending 
their money for what they need not 
buy if they farmed instead of merely 
being planters. 





Questions About Peavine Hay. 


HAVE a fine field of peas and have 

had no experience in handling it 
for hay. When is the proper stage 
to cut the vines, and how the best 
way to save the hay. Have a small 
barn with open sides, but it will not 
begin to hold it, as I believe there 
will be three tons an acre?” 

I have often told how I cured pea 
hay for 30 years without ever losing 
any. Some say that they have tried 
my way and had moldy hay, while 
others say they have the finest of hay. 
Some imagine that they are follow- 
ing a certain method when they are 
not, while others do exactly right 
and succeed. My plan has been to 
mow the hay till noon, and have 
found it an advantage to have a ted- 
der running after the mowers to keep 
the hay tossed up and hasten the 
wilting. I rake into windrows the 
same afternoon. I should have said 
that I begin to cut when the pods 
are filled and turning yellow. The 
next morning I turn the wimdrows to 
the sun and that afternoom put the 
hay in cocks as narrow and tall as 
will stand well. Then when you can 
take a handful and wring it and can 
wring no sap to the twist, put it in 
the barn while the leaves are still 
limp, and then let it alone. If it 
heats, let it heat. If you stir it to 
cool it you will have mold. 

You can stack the hay on rails to 
keep it off the ground, and it will 
keep, if you cover the stacks with 
straw or with a regular oiled cotton 
stack cover. I have never used any 


stakes or frames or any other contriv-, 


ance to spoil the hay, and I know 
there is no hay more easily cured if 
you simply let it cure. But do not 
leave it out to bleach in the sun, cure 
it in windrows, cock and barn. 





Two Ways of Propagating Scup- 
pernongs. 


FRIEND wishes to know the best 
way to propagate Scuppernong 
grapes. 

In the spring take a long cane of 
the previous summer’s growth and 
make a trench in the ground and lay 
the cane along in this trench and pin 
it fast. Then as each joint throws 
up a shoot fill the soil into the trench, 


and has been cutting it for his fowls, 
and you can sow it in September and 
it will keep the chickens nearly all 
winter. Then, too, you can sow some 
Norfolk kale in September, and this, 
too, will keep all winter, and will be 
good greens for the table as well. 
Collards are all right, too. 





How to Harvest Sweet Potatoes. 


READER writes: “TJ will try 
keeping potatoes in a house such 

as you have described in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but would like to 
know more about harvesting them.” 
Our large growers use a revolving 
coulter like a disk on a plow beam 
to run between the rows and cut the 
vines. The potatoes are then turned 
out with a two-horse plow, and the 
hands gather them up and and lay 
them along the rows to sun until 
evening, and they are then gathered 
up in baskets or crates. Some store 
them in crates. No cut potatoes 
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and in the fall there will be a bunch 
of roots at every shoot, and they can 
be cut apart and each one planted as 
a vine. 

The late Allen Warren, of. Green- 
ville, N. C., had a plan for a sort of 
root grafting. He made cuttings of 
the roots of the wild Muscadines 
about three or four inches long and 
made slits through the middle of the 
root. Then he made cuttings about 
ten inches long and cut the lower end 
wedge shaped and stuck it through 
the slit in the root. The cuttings 
were then planted nearly full length 
and they made fine plants, the cut- 
ting uniting with the piece of root 
and that sending out rootlets. 





How Much Wheat and Oats to Sow. 


HAT is the best wheat for the 
red clay land of Piedmont sec- 
tion and how much an acre?” 

It has been a good many years 
since I was a wheat grower. My 
favorite was the Fulcaster, but there 
may be other sorts as good. As to 
quantity of seed, that will depend 
somewhat on the character of the 
land. Poor land needs more seed 
than rich land, as the plants will not 
spread or tiller so freely. I once saw 
an old field fallowed early in the sea- 
son and sown to two bushels an acre, 
and it made a good crop for the land. 
But that would have been entirely 
too heavy seeding on strong land. I 
have sown as little as one bushel, but 
as a rule, I believe that the best 
amourft is five pecks an acre. 

You also ask about oats. I have 
seen 21% bushels sown an acre, but 
in sowing fall oats in September, 
about 1% bushels to two bushels an 
acre is fair seeding. 





Winter Greens for Chickens. 

POULTRYMAN asks: ‘‘What shall 

I sow to give my chickens green 
feed in winter?”’ 

I am not a poultryman, as every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
knows, but I am sure that if I had 
chickens I would sow some Dwarf 
Essex rape for them. A neighbor of 
mine has had a lot in this all summer 


should be stored and they should be 
handled as carefully and as little as 
possible, and never dumped into a 
wagon and shovelled out and bruised. 
Dig for winter keeping as soon as 
the leaves are slightly nipped by 
frost, and dig if possible in dry, sun- 
hy weather. Never cut or disturb 
the vines till digging time. 





What a Soil Analysis Will Not Tell. 


HERE,” asks a reader, “can I 

send some of my soil to have 
it analyzed to see what fertilizers are 
needed for the early cabbage and po- 
tato crops?’’ 

Any commercial chemist can anal- 
yze your soil, and would probably 
charge you $20 to do it, and then it 
would be of no use to you so far as 
the fertilizing of the soil is concern- 
ed. He can tell you what the soil 
contains, but not what amount is 
available to crops. As a general rule, 
crops like cabbages demand more ni- 
trogen than root crops like potatoes, 
and the potatoes need more potash 
than the cabbages, and one with less 
nitrogen but with plenty of phosphor- 
ic acid and potash suits potatoes best. 





Sowing Bermuda Grass. 


FRIEND asks: ‘‘Can I sow Ber- 
muda grass seed this fall and get 
a good stand?’’ 

Hardly. Even if you got a stand, 
the winter would probably finish the 
young plants. Bermuda grass seed 
is hard to get and generally has a 
low germinating character, and the 
best way to get the grass is to plant 
cuttings in the spring. 





Floor of a Hay Barn. 


HOULD the floor and lower parts 
of a hay barn be tight or open, 

and should there be free ventilation 
above the hay?” 

It matters very little in a barn that 
is used exclusively for hay storage 
whether it is tight below or not. An 
open barrack or shed will keep any 
hay as well as any tight barn. Ina 
tight barn, it will be best to have a 
ventilator above. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Let Sweet Potato Vines Alone. 


FARMER asks: “Is it necessary 

to keep sweet potato vines pulled 
clear of the ground? Some farmers 
here say they will not make a crop 
unless this is done.’’ 


If the soil has the proper plant 
foods to make potatoes, it will make 
them, and the less the vines are dis- 
turbed the better. I never trouble 
the vines after the crop is laid-by, 
but I always try to have a full supply 
of phosphate and potash for the pota- 
toes and very little nitrogen. The 
nitrogen makes the vine growth, 
but the phosphoric acid and potash 
make the potatoes, and plenty of 
leaves are necessary to enable them 
to make starch and store it in the 
roots. 





Lime and Clover. 


ILL it pay to spread lime before 
sowing crimson clover seed?” 
asks a friend. 

That will depend on the needs of 
your soil. If it is acid, the clover will 
not thrive, and it should be sweet- 
ened with lime. To ascertain its na- 
ture, get some slips of blue litmus 
paper and insert a piece in some 
damp soil, and if after it has been in 
contact with the soil half, an hour 
it turns pink, it shows that the soil 
is acid and needs lime. Then, after 
plowing it, spread 1,000 pounds of 
slaked lime an acre and harrow it in 
before sowing the clover’ seed. 
Then give the clover a good dressing 
of acid phosphate. 





When to Plant Fruit Trees. 


HEN is the best time to plant 
fruit trees, and what soil is best 
for peaches and for apples?” 

The late fall, after the leaves have 
fallen is the best time to set fruit 
trees. Get one-year trees and then 
you can head them low as is needed 
in these days of spraying. A light 
soil and a full exposure to the north 
is best for peaches, to prevent their 
blooming too early. A stronger and 
heavier soil and one retentive of 
moisture but well-drained is best for 
apples. Later I will have more in 
regard to planting, pruning and cul- 
tivating orchards. 





The New Era Pea. 


E HAVE here a creamy-colored 
pea that we thought was the 


New Era. But I sent to a seedsman 
for New Era and he sent a bluish- 
gray pea. Which is the right color 


for the New Era?” 


The seedsman doubtless sent you 
the true New Era pea, for that is its 
color. It seems to me to be the same 
pea that has long been grown in Un- 
ion County, N. C., under the name of 
the Revenue. Probably the pea you 
have is the Warren Extra Early, as it 
is a very early pea and of a light 
color, almost the same color as the 
late pea called the Unknown. 


Tomato Wilt. 


HAT is the matter with my to- 

matoes? They seem to be do- 
ing well and suddenly wilt and die 
in a day. Can you give me a 
remedy?” 

No, there is no remedy for the bac- 
terial wilt in tomatoes. The only 
thing to do is to avoid infected soil. 
Some day we may get a resistant 
strain bred up, if the Southern ex- 
periment stations will take hold of it. 








Lasting Effects of Fertilizers. 


OW long does it take the growing 
crop to use up and exhaust an 
application of fertilizer?”’ 

It will depend on the amount ap- 
plied and the kind of plant food used. 
Nitrogen in the form of nitrate is 
soon used or leached from the soil. 
Phosphoric acid and potash will stay 
there till used by plants, and will 
show effect on crops for three years 
or more, 
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Farm Work for September. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








- 


EPTEMBER occupies a unique 
S position in our agricultural cal- 
endar. It is the beginning of 
the harvesting of our summer crops 
and the beginning of the planting 
season in much of 
The Progressive 
Farmer territory 
of our winter- 
growing crops. - 
When a farmer 
has gone to the 
expense of mak- 
ing a crop he 
should exercise 
care in harvesting 
MR. PARKER. it, for in that 
quite often lies his profit or loss ac- 
cordingly as he has carefully or care- 


lessly harvested the crop. 
* * 





Pulling fodder or cutting and 
shocking corn—which shall it be on 
your farm? That was discussed last 
month, and I now wish only to say 
that whichever it may be, it should 
not be done until the corn is suffi- 
ciently matured not to be materially 
injured by the process. If the fodder 
is pulled, it should be cared for so 
as to make the best forage from it 
possible. If the corn is to be cut and 
shocked, the shocks should be so well 
put up that they will not blow down 
and spoil the stover. Two hundred 
stalks usually make a_ good-sized 
shock. The stalks should be well 
spread at the bottom and set up 
straight and not twisted around the 
shock in a spiral position. The shock 
should be well and tightly tied above 
the ears. After a week or two it will 
be well to go over and re-tie or tight- 
en the ties so as to insure the shocks 
against blowing down or damage 
from the rain. The corn should not 
be shredded until it is thoroughly 
cured. The quality of the stover 
and its feeding value will be largely 
governed by the way the corn is 
eared for. If it is worth saving at 
all, it is worth while to make the 
best quality of shredded stover. Then 
the stock wall eat it and thrive on it. 


,Otherwise it may be injurious to 


them. 
* * * 

There will be a great deal of hay 
made this month, the native grasses, 
cowpea, soy bean, etc. Persons who 
have been making peavine and _ soy 
bean hay for some time will likely 
stick to the plan or plans that they 
have been succeeding with. Some 
take the peavines or soy beans direct 
from the field after they are well 
wilted and partially cured and put 
in a tight barn and let them remain 
there unmolested until cured. Others 
say they have tried this plan and have 
had their hay to spoil. Peavines are 
no respecter of persons. If the plan 
will succeed for some, it will succeed 
for others, if they do exactly like 
those who do succeed. 

The writer has been curing peavine 
hay for 25 years, and sticks to the 
plan he has been succesful with all 
these years. His plan is that of 
using short stack poles about ten feet 
long. Set them in the ground some 
18 inches deep, or enough so the 
wind will not blow them over., Nail 
two cross-pieces about five feet long 
at right angles to each other, about 
ten or 12 inches above ground so as 
to prevent the vines from. laying on 
the ground. The vines are cut after 
the dew is well dried off and let lie 
until the following evening, if the 
weather will permit, then rake into 
g00d size windrows before the vines 
become damp from dew and let them 
remain there until the following day 
when they are carried to the stack 
with the hay rake, which is a rapid 
process. The vines are placed around 
the stack pole and on the cross-arms, 
without tramping, until about three 
feet high. Then nail on one cross- 
arm and pile on vines until about 
three -feet more are on. Then 
nail on another cross-arm at right 





angles to the last one nailed on and 
continue this until the stack is fin- 
ished. I like to have the top of the 


-stack pole pointed and a large fork- 


ful of vines placed on this and ar- 
ranged around the stack umbrella- 
like so as to prevent water from run- 
ning down the pole. When well cur- 
ed and it is convenient to do so, we 
bale the hay and store it in the barn. 
We use pine poles and by skinning 
them when first cut and taking tem 
up and stacking away as soon as ihe 
hay is taken from them, we find they 
will last several seasons. 

The above is our plan for saving 
peavine hay. We have used it suc- 
cessfully for 25 years and will con- 
tinue to put it up this way until we 
are convinced there is a better and 
more economical way to put it up, 
and then we will adopt the latter 
method. 

. ** *& 

The sowing of oats should receive 
attention this month. The crop re- 
ports forecast high-priced corn and 
oats next summer. The Southern 
farmer can and should hedge against 
the high prices that now seem bound 
to come. Prepare the land well. Se- 
cure the best seed oats obtainable, 
use a good cgmmercial fertilizer, if 
rfecessary, at the rate of 400 or 500 
pounds per acre and plant anywhere 
from two to five acres per horse. It 
is a cheap crop and should be grown 
more largely all over the South. Put 
them in during September wherever 
it is possible to do so. Where corn 
is cut off the land can be prepared 
and the oats put in immediately after 
the corn is shocked. They can also 
be put in cotton with the open fur- 
row method—about three rows of 
oats in each cotton middle. A good 
acreage in oats, well prepared, well 
fertilized and sowed at the rate of 
two and one-half bushels per acre, 
will save the farmers of the South 
many thousands of dollars next year. 

* * * 

Rye is another crop that is being 
neglected in the cotton-growing sec- 
tion of the South. Rye cannot be 
considered aS a money crop when 
compared to a cotton crop, but it 
makes a mighty good winter cover 
crop, furnishes early grazing in the 
spring and when turned under fur- 
nishes humus and prepares the land 
for a better corn or cotton crop next 
year. Sow at the rate of one bushel 
of the best seed rye to be obtained 
and add eight pounds crimson clover 
seed and 15 pounds of hairy vetch, 
provided you have reason to think 
the clover and vetch will grow on 
your farm. If you are in doubt 
about this, leave out the clover and 
vetch and sow one and three-eights 
bushels of rye per acre. This can be 
put in growing cotton or in corn. 

xs * * 

Crimson clover and hairy vetch 
can be put in any time during this 
month, in the Cotton Belt, when 
there is a season in the ground. Bur 
clover can also be put in during Sep- 
tember. Where these crops have not 
been grown on the land, it will be 
safer to inoculate the seed or soil at 
the time of sowing. This can be 
done with soil where these crops 
have been successfully grown within 
the past few years or with commer- 
cial cultures. These cultures can be 
purchased from manufacturers of 
them, or possibly from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. Some of the State Departments 
of Agriculture are now manufactur- 
ing and distributing them to farmers 
living in those States. . A letter ad- 
dressed to your Commisssioner of 
Agriculture will give you informa- 
tion about this. At any rate, try as 
much as one acre even if you have 
to purchase the inoculating material 
and after that you can inoculate your 
land from soil obtained from this 
acre. Sow 15 pounds of crimson 
clover seed when sowed alone, and 


20 to 30 pounds of hairy vetch 
when sowed with a bushel of oats or 
a bushel of rye, per acre. 


* * * 


By many it is thought common red 
clover seed should be sowed only in 
the spring. This is ® mistake. Sep- 
tember is a good time to sow the 
seed of this, the best clover where 
it succeeds well. Sow 12 pounds of 
seed per acre, 

* * & 

Rape is another crop that should 
receive more attention than is now 
given it—especially our farmers who 
grow hogs and sheep. Rape should 
be sowed in September in rows about 
18 inches or two feet apart, at the 
rate of eight or ten pounds of seed 
per acre and cultivated two or three 
times. The seed are cheap and one 
can afford to sow plenty of them. On 
good land they will furnish grazing 
all the winter. Rape always grows 
best on real rich land, but if one has 
only poor land it will pay to sow it 
there if manured or fertilized. well. 
Use 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre analyzing about 8-5-7. Sow it 
in the drill and thoroughly incorpor- 
ate it in the soil before sowing the 
rape seed. I know this seems exces- 
sive, but the hogs or sheep will graze 
it and leave their droppings evenly 
distributed over the land; so the 
manure will improve the land, you 
will have the feeding value of the 
rape and also the manure. Let ev- 
ery farmer who has hogs or sheep 
sow a good acreage in rape and I am 
sure he will be pleased with the re- 
sults. 

Turnips are another crop that 
should not be neglected. But like 
rape they do best on rich land. Sow 
several sorts, including Seven-Top for 
spring greens. 

* * 

Cotton picking time is here. It be- 
hooves every farmer to keep as close- 
ly up with his cotton picking as he 
possibly can. Cotton is too valuable 
a crop to allow to go to waste as is 
too often the case on many of our 
large cotton farms. It is foolish to 
pay out good money to make a crop 
and then neglect to give it proper at- 
tention at housing time. 





The One-Man Farm. 


O MUCH has been said lately in 
your valuable paper about ‘‘one- 

horse farms,’ and wisely said, too, 
but to me the one-man farm seems 
an important issue, as well. 

Take for example, a farm that 
keeps two or three work horses and 
a pleasure horse, with only one 
man to attend to the stock and work 
the team. Is it a wonder that the 
garden is often neglected? That the 
fences and gates get out of repair? 
That the stcck ‘is neglected? That 
the porkers are below average size? 
Is it a wonder that there are as many 
leaks to this man’s purse as there 
are irons in his fire? 

And when he is attending to the 
fences, gates, garden, young lambs, 
etc., etc., what are those two or three 
horses doing? Why standing still, 
and eating away the profits of a 
small farm. A driver with a team is 
worth in actual cash more than dou- 
ble—nearly three times as much in 
fact—as a man alone. Why not keep 
the extra hand and when you, Mr. 
Farmer, have no work for him to do 
just turn him over to your. wife? 
Wouldn’t she delight in keeping @ 
clean yard, clean vehicles, polished 
harness and whitewashed premises. 
The extra hand hire together with 
the extra team work would more 
than pay for the extra man and you 
would neither have a ‘‘one-horse’’ 
nor a “‘one-man”’ farm. 

M. M. SAMS. 

Scottsville, Va. 





“IT do not consider the first year 
or two of my teaching very success- 
ful” writes a teacher, “as all I knew 
was to teach as I had been taught.’’ 
We have too many teachers like 
that. : 





THIS is another example 
of the surplus strength 
of the “Thornhill” wagon. 


The bolsters are of tough white oak. 

Along the top and bottom (A and B) 
are heavy iron plates, 

These plates are connected by rivets 
that run clear through the bolster. 

This gives a construction of light 
weight, but extreme strength. 

-Note also the cup and saucer arrange-' 
ment that fits around the kingbolt. This 
arrangement takes the strain off the king- 
bolt—which is often under heavy strain 
where other constructions are used. 

_So it is with every part of a ‘“’Thorn- 
hill” wagon. You will find they are 
built with an excess of caution—a sur- 
plus of strength in every part. 

We guarantee that should any part 
prove defective in one year or five we 
will make it good. 

Write us for the name of a dealer in 
your locality who sells the ‘“Thornhill,?? 
and our booklet on wagons. It should 
be in the hands of every wagon-user. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 


Lynchburg, Virginia‘ 


A ill i t the | ’ 
wate ber ed nae ene 








1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller.. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Tole | EFlercules 


Power 
' Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller. 
You can clear an acre, 
of stumps a day. 30.days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special, introduc- 
tory price proposition. 
Write ‘today for 


Sie big free catalog. 
Naz? HERCULES MFG. CO, 
oe MSL 180 22n 


St. 
Ceaterville, 
lows 























easier running than any wheels you ever 


of High Lifting 
End Drudgery¢ 7 < {t 


“ and Save he Dra 
old wagon good as ne’ 


eturn—trial costs you nothing. t our 
book sy Pong bm offer; also special offer on 


* Handy W. 20 styles. 
CO., Box 73A Quincy, lL 
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HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 

cuts and throws in piles on harvester 

or windrow. Man and horse cuts and 
eeenshocks equal with acorn binder. Sold 
in every state. Price $20.00. . H, BUXTON, of Johns- 
town, Ohio, writes: ‘The Harvester has proven all you 
claim for it; he Harvester saved me over $25.00 in labor 
last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will 
make 4 bushels corn to a shock.’”’? Testimonials and 
catalog-free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALONA, KANGAS. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
they promise. 
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PITTSBURGH 


y WHAT kind of BUILDINGS? Y 


This is the important question 
when you take out fire insurance, ap- 
ply to your bank for a loan, or offer 

our property for sale or rent. Farm 
buildings covered with 


OLly 


Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 


Sold by Weight 


are not only fireproof, weatherproof and dura- 
ble, but they add a look of substantial prosperity. 
APOLLO Roofing and Siding Products are full 
weight, reasonable in cost, easy to apply, andare 
adapted to all classes of farm buildings. Look for 
the APOLLO trade mark—it insures high quality 
and full weight. You should use no other. Lead- 
ing dealers everywhere sell APOLLO, 

APOLLO BEsT BLOOM, Galvanized Sheets are 
equally well adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Cis- 
terns, Flumes, and underground uses— strong, 
rigid, lasting. Do you have our free booklet? 


American Sheet and Tin Plate 





Foolish to Buy 
Wood Shingles 


What’s the use of buying common wood 

shingles now that you can get the original 

| and genuine Edwards STEEL Shingles for 

LESS MONEY? Don’t wood shingles catch 

fire, don’t they rot, don’t they cost a lot of 
time and money to put on? 

Nobody ever heard of an Edwards Steel 
Shingle roof burning up or rotting. And it 
doesn’t take long to put them on. For these 
steel shingles come in great big clusters 
of 100 or more. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Each Edwards Steel Shingle not only has 
thoroughly galvanized sides, but each EDGE 
is dipped in MOLTEN Z No chance of 
rust. All joints are permanently water-tight 
as aresult of our patented Interlocking De- 
vice, which takes care of expansion and 


contraction. 

ES We sell direct from factory 
PRIC and pay the freight. Ourcost 
of doing business is divided among thousands 
of sales. Hence our ability to underprice 
wood shingles. You have been intending to 

et our prices for some time. Do it is time. 
end a tal now—today—and get, by return mail, 
Catalog 974, the Roofing Offer of the Age. Give 
dimensions of roof if you can, 80 we can quote 
price on the complete job. (120, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
924-974 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 
a6 heh. 











SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING! 


Why pay three profits—Jobbers’, Drummers’, 
Retailers’? We sell to users at lower prices than 





dealers pay. Spotless Rubber Roofing, strictly 
first quality, not seconds nor millends, 
108 sq. feet to roll, with nails and ce- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Lbs., Roll..." 78c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Lbs., Roll . $1.08 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Lbs., Roll_ .. $1.34 
i hmond; little freight. 
Free samples and 


catalog quoting 5,000 
Bargains for Home 
Field and Shop. 


The Spotless Co. 
“The South’s 
Mail Order House”’ 
4 (5 SHocxor LANE _ 
em KICHMOND, VA. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





LOSSES IN COTTON MARKETING. 





A Valuable Paper on a Big Subject of Especial Importance Now 
as the Cotton Selling Season Begins. 


By W. R. Meadows, Cotton Technologist, United States Department of Agriculture. 


NYONE who undertakes, for the 
A first time, any investigations 
in cotton marketing through- 
out the South will be surprised at the 
lack of uniformity in handling and at 
the confusion of terms in the cotton 
trade. There are square bales and 
round bales, heavy and light ones, 
compressed and uncompressed and 
gin compressed bales, new bales and 
country damaged bales, bales with 
18 pounds tare and others with over 
30 pounds tare, dry bales and wet 
ones, and various other conditions of 
physical difference, but all competing 
for the favorable opinion of the pur- 
chaser. 

An idea of the confusion in terms 
can be obtained from the use of the 
word ‘“‘Middling.’’ This term is used 
throughout the South, but ‘it has sel- 
dom happened, except recently, since 
the introduction of official grades, 
that the graders of any two cities 
would apply it to exactly the same 
quality of cotton. In other words, 
each market, altho using identical 
terms to denote the various grades, 
is likely to have its own standard of 
quality to which these terms apply. 


Importance of Standard Grades. 


As prices are based on actual qual- 
ity, a published quotation for mid- 
dling on any market is meaningless 
unless one is familiar with the basis 
of the classification being used. 

In some markets “the grade” de- 
notes the amount of trash only, while 
in other markets the same term is ex- 
tended to cover both trash and color. 
Some markets refuse to take into 
consideration the length of staple, 
while in others it is the chief ele- 
ment in determining price. 

To meet such conditions as have 
been outlined, the National Govern- 
ment, after availing itself of the ser- 
vices of a commission of expert cot- 
ton dealers to fix the standard, has 
adopted and now issues nine stand- 
ard grades for cotton. Of course, the 
purpose of this is to have a uniform 
system of classification throughout 
the Union. It is now understood 
that the term “grade” is limited, 
roughly speaking, to the amount of 
trash present; color other than white 
or light brown, or ‘“‘creamy,” is pen- 
alized; and staple longer than 1 1-16 
inches is entitled to a premium. 

The adoption and use of the U. S. 
Standard Grades is optional, but it is 
hoped that the wisdom of utilizing 
them is apparent and that they will 
be generally accepted by all who buy 
and sell cotton. 


Storing Seed Cotton Helps Quality. 


There are several questions under 
investigation by the Government 
which should be of much interest to 
the farmer and spinner alike. One 
of the first of these in importance is 
the investigation of the effects of 
storing seed cotton before ginning. 
Thus far final conclusions along this 
line have not been reached, but some 
of the results indicated are as fol- 
lows: The strength and luster of 
the fiber are slightly increased by 
storage of the seed cotton. There is 
a better distribution of moisture 
throughout the mass of cotton, or at 
least a drying out of damp or wet 
cotton, resulting in better lint, and 
seme ginners claim an increased per- 
centage of lint yield. In ginning lar- 
ger quantities there is less likelihood 
of bales being ‘“‘plated”’ or “‘mix-pack- 
ed,” and if seed are to be saved for 
planting there is less chance for them 
to become mixed with seed of other 
varieties. Still another benefit of 
storage is that a farmer raising as 
many as 40 or 50 bales would have 
a better commercial lot, which he 
should be able to market to better 
advantage than he could by selling 
his bales one at a time. 

The chief disadvantages to storage 
of seed cotton seem to be a double 


handling of the cotton by the farmer, 
the risk of fire on a farm, the neces- 
sity of storage houses, and the dan- 
ger of heating. 


Selling Seed Cotton. 


Another investigation which is still 
under way is into the practice of sell- 
ing cotton in the seed, or before it is 
ginned. This custom probably is not 
prevalent to any considerable extent 
in the upland districts of South Car- 
Olina, but in Oklahoma and north 
Texas it is a common practice. 


As far as investigations have gone, 
it has been shown that ‘‘the selling 
of cotton in the seed is a sort of 
game of chance, based on the law of 
averages, and should be discourag- 
ed.’’ The ginner bases his price on 
seed cotton on the average out-turn 
of lint and seed from day to day. It 
will readily be seen that this method 
reduces all cotton to a dead level or 
average and is manifestly unfair to 
the farmer who produces a longer 
staple or one who grows a variety 
with a higher percentage of lint. 


Relation of Grade and Selling Price. 


The relation of selling price to 
grade of cotton is oné which closely 
concerns every cotton producer. 

While some markets really buy 
on grade and actually pay the usual 
difference ‘fon or off’? middling, 
many markets do not recognize any 
higher quality than Good Middling 
in their price to the farmer. Other 
markets can see nothing better than 
Strict Middling, while still ‘others 
pay an average price for a day’s re- 
ceipts. Certainly such diversity of 
marketing should not exist, and 
would not were it not for the farm- 
er’s lack of judgment as to the grade 
of the cotton he offers for sale. Ex- 
perience gives the buyer a knowledge 
of grade and staple which the grower 
can never acquire in equal detail, 
and therefore the latter commonly 
sells on the terms offered by the pur- 
chaser. 


Everything considered, it may be 
stated that in good, competitive mar- 
kets, an intelligent farmer sometimes 
receives a fair price based on grade, 
while in non-competitive markets or 
among less intelligent farmers, the 
grade of the cotton, if above Mid- 
dling, seldom receives its full prem- 
ium, or if the cotton is of the lower 
grades the penalty imposed is likely 
to be excessive. 


Tare and Standardization of Tare. 


The matter of tare on cotton, or 
the standardization of tare, is of 
great importance to the farmer. For, 
whether or not the seller realizes 
the fact, all prices are really based on 
the net weight of cotton, and tare is 
always taken into consideration in 
making the price. On the question of 
tare, Mr. Brand, Chief of the Office 
of Markets, says in his latest annual 
report: 


“The character of the Ameri- 
can cotton bale, both as to con- 
dition and covering, has been a 
source of complaint and criti- 
cism for many years. The 
blame is generally laid.at the 
farmer’s door. He in reality is 
merely the victim of an out-of- 
date, incorrect, and oppressive 
method of arriving at the net 
weight of cotton in a bale. The 
buyer, whether for domestic or 
foreign trade, does not pay cot- 
ton prices for the bagging and 
ties placed on bales at the gin, 
altho many farmers are of that 
opinion. Southern mills using 
locally produced cotton usually 
buy it flat (that is, uncompress- 
ed), on a tare basis of 22 
pounds to the bale. New Eng- 
land mills allow 24 pounds for 
tare, while practically all export 
cotton sold on Liverpool terms 
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of ‘ec. i. f. and 6 per eent’, which 

means a deduction of 30 pounds 

for every 500 pound bale.’’ 

This is a fair statement of the facts 
in the.case, but it might be well 
to explain the c. i. f. and 6 per cent 
rule. It means that the American 
shipper will deliver the cotton in 
Liverpool with the cost of the cotton, 
all insurance, and both interior and 
marine freight all paid by the ship- 
per, and with an allowance of 6 per 
cent of the gross weight for tare in 
order to arrive at the net weight. 
Landing weight, that is, the weight 
of the cotton on its arrival in Liver- 
pool, is accepted as the weight of 
the cotton. 

The effect of the whole tare situa- 
tion is vicious. Its net result is to 
introduce complications and confus- 
ion in all cotton transactions, from 
planter to spinner. The planter sel- 
dom knows where his cotton is to be 
spun. He does not know whether to 
put on 22, 24 or 30 pounds of bag- 
ging and tires, and should he venture 
to put on more than the conventional 
six yards of bagging and six ties, he 
is promptly penalized by the cotton 
merchant for doing so, and he does 
not repeat the performance. 

A change to a standard tare, 
equitable to both producer and con- 
sumer, or to a net weight system of 
dealing, is a simple remedy which 
should be adopted in the interest of 
economy and square dealing. 

Perhaps if one agency more than 
another is capable of bringing about 
the much needed reform in the mat- 
ter of tare, it is that of gin com- 
pression and direct selling. 


Gin Compression and Direct Selling. 


There are both round and square 
bale gin compresses now in_ use, 
which make satisfactory bales of the 
required density, and their general 
use is advocated. The round bale does 
not.require ties, but is merely sewed 
up in burlap. Should the square 
bale gin compress be preferred, ties, 
of course, would be required, but by 
the adoption of a uniform quality of 
bagging and using the same number 
of yards on each bale, as well as the 
same number of ties, a good covering 
of standard weight is easily obtained. 
Then by putting the gr6wer’s name, 
the gross weight, amount of tare, and 
net weight on each bale in indelible 
ink we would greatly simplify 
the question of tare and pave the 
way to dealing on a net weight basis, 

Another advantage of gin compres- 
sion is that sampling is done before 
baling, and the necessity for cutting 
numerous holes in the bagging in or- 
der to draw out samples is obviated. 
It follows that the practice of patch- 
ing bales would become unnecesssary 
and cotton would reach its destina- 
tion in far more satisfactory condi- 
tion than it does now, warehouse and 
ship loss would be reduced to a min- 
imum, and the city crop largely cur- 
tailed. 

Closely associated with gin com- 
pression is the question of direct 
marketing. Every time a commodity 
changes hands on its way to market, 
the presumption is that an additional 
cost is attached thereto. On this sup- 
position, it should be desirable for a 
mill man to purchase his cotton as 
near as possible to the place of its 
origin. As a matter of fact, it is at 
the gin house that cotton first reaches 
the commercial world, and it would 
be desirable to purchase it there if 
possible. If the ginner is a respon- 
sible man, handling sufficiently large 
‘quantities of cotton, there is no good 
reason why the spinner should not 
deal directly with him, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

The two chief questions to be con- 
sidered in this connection are, first, 
how can sufficient cotton be brought 
under one control to make its sale at 
the gin house worth while? Second, 
how can the responsibility, financial 
and otherwise, of the ginner be fully 
established? It seems that the best 
answer to both questions is, Let the 
farmers organize and co-operate in 
the ginning and marketing of their 
cotton. 
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Reo the Fifth 


Fall Series 
Electric Starter—Electric Lights 
Completely Equipped for $1,175 
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30 — 35 h. p. 
34 x 4-in. tires 

New-Style Body — 
Roadster or Touring Car 


Now $220 Less 


Last season’s model of Reo the Fifth, 
with electric starter and complete equip- 
ment, sold at $1,395. 
our record year, exceeding our previous 
year by 25 per cent. 


Now we have added many improve- 


ments. 


ure, without skimping one part, we are 
quoting the car at $1,175 complete. 


And the year was 


And, without sacrificing one feat- 


this year. 


Our capacity is largely increased. 


previous output. 


This is how we have done it: e 


The best electric starters cost much less 


Our chassis 


for this chassis have been charged against 
These items from now 


on are wiped out from our cost. 


is standardized. 


So we offer you now the best car that 
R. E. Olds ever built. 


somest car that ever went from this fac- 


We offer the hand- 


tory. And we offer a price $220 less than 


a car of this class ever sold for. 


All the special machinery, jigs and tools 


This is the greatest innovation which 
has ever been offered in the history of the 


Reo concern. 


Reo the Fifth with Many Improvements 


The New Things 


Now comes this car with'a new- 
style body—a low, rakish, low-hung 
body. A wider body. A cowl-front 
body with a gondola back—the very 
latest mode. 


The instrument board, with all in- 
struments set flush, is brought within 
reach of the operator. 


The windshield is ventilating, clear 
vision and rain vision. The search- 
lights have dimming attachment. 


The upholstering is deep and soft. . 


There’s a new-style tire carrier on 
the back, which also holds the tail 
light and the number tag in a man- 
ner which complies with all laws 


We add an electric horn. 


The transmission has been changed 
in ways which accomplish utter si- 
lence. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


Electric Starter 
Electric Lights 


Now Reo the Fifth comes com- 
pletely equipped with all that modern 


cars require. No extras are needed. 


Electric self-starter—electric lights. 

Speedometer —windshield—electric 
horn. 

Mohair top, curtains and envelope. 

Extra demountable rim. 

Tools, robe rail, etc. 


Our Exclusive 


One-Rod Control 


This car alone has our center rod 
control. A rod which connects di- 
rectly with the gears. No outside 
levers, no connecting links. 

The gear shifting is done by mov- 
ing this rod only three inches in each 
of four directions. And the rod isn’t 


in the way. 










General Sales 
Agents for 


No side levers, no brake levers. 
Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. The driver’s entrance from 
either side is clear. These appealing 


features are found in no other car. 


Every Feature 
Retained 


We still retain every costly feature 
which made this car distinctive. It 
is still the best car R. E. Olds can 


build, after 26 years’ experience. © 


The steel is twice analyzed, so the 
strength is made certain. Each vital 
part, at much added cost, is given 


50 per cent over-capacity. 

The gears are tested for 75,000 
pounds per tooth—the springs for 
100,000 vibrations. 

We use 15 
roller bearings and 190 drop forgings. 
The carburetor is doubly-heated. 


The car is over-tired. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Price, $1,575. Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 














All the extremes, all the costly pre- 
cautions which made this car famous 
All the tests and inspec- 
tions—all the margins of safety—all 
the utter exactness. This car is built 
for low cost of upkeep, and to run 


are here. 


year after year as well as it runs when 
new. 


Now with all these unique features, 
with all these improvements, we quote 
you asaving of $220. That’sthe result 
of three years’ concentration on a 
single model. Such a car at sucha 


price would be otherwise impossible. 


Look where you will, you will not 
at this price—nor anywhere near it— 
find a car you would think of pre- 
ferring. 


We have dealers in a thousand 
Go see this new model and 
Also 


write for our catalog with full speci- 


towns. 


ask when you can get one. 


fications, details and comparisons. 



























































































































































































































MONITOR FERTILIZER DRILL 


Style D-1, with Interior or ‘“Double Run” Feed 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


By the saving in amount of Seed and Fertilizer sown—By a bigger yield—By a 
better grade. 


SAVES SEED—Witk the famous Monitor 
Double Disc Furrow Opener, dropping in front 
of the bearing with downward turn of the disc, 
every grain of seed and particle of Fertilizer is 
placed at the proper depth. None is wasted— 
none too shallow—none too deep—none on the 
top of the ground—Every Seed Grows. 


INCREASES THE YEILD—The seed being 
deposited in two rows—in a clean furrow— 
properly covered —sprouts uniformly —comes 
up evenly —has ample room to stool—more 
normal plants to the acre—A Bigger Crop. 


IMPROVES THE GRADE—AIl the seed being 
at the same depth and spouting uniformly—it 
grows evenly and all matures at the same time— 
A Better Grade. 


SAVES FERTILIZER—With the best Fertil- 
izer Feed ever built and sowing any desired 
quantity, dropping it in the same spout as the 
grain—All the Fertilizer is Utilized. ie 

SOWS ANYTHING—from Alfalfa to Bearded Oats—in any desired amount, 
without cracking or bunching. 

OPEN FURROW ATTACHMENT~— Sows oats in an open furrow, any 
depth up to nine inches—prevents winter freezing. 

SPECIAL FEATURE —An agitator is furnished for successfully handling 
Bearded Oats—furnished as an extra. 

Built in all standard sizes. Also with single disc, shoe or hoe furrow opener. 


SW 


Ask any Flying Dutchman Dealer and Write for 
FREE Booklet. 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











—the very 
best plow 


THE W™. J. 
OLIVER 
Improved 
Chilled 
PLOW 


There isn’t another plow that pulls as light, cuts as 
cleanly, stays sharp. Simplest construction—perfect 
assembling—best materials—skilled workmanship— 


Does Better Work—More of It 


The ‘‘set’’ is a joy—so is the turn. Ask some neighbor 
who has followed one—he knows. 



















Every Plow is Guaranteed 


Even the smallest nut is carefully tested. Separate chilled 
shin. Immoveable mouldboard, interchangeable parts. Frog un- 
breakable through point hole. Our sub-soil plow has the same 
distinguishing characteristics. Write for booklet about plows. 


The Wm. J. Oliver M’fg. Co., 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


| WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT VETCH GROWING. 





Some of the Main Facts Brought Out in a New Farmers’ Bulletin, 
“Vetch Growing in the South Atlantic States’”—If Interested, 
Write to the Secretary of Agriculture for a Free Copy. 


in the South Atlantic States’ 

has lately been issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

It is written by A. G. Smith, Agri- 
eulturist of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement, and is just what the South- 
ern farmers need. The bulletin repre- 
sents-four years work with tests on 
over 800 fields in an endeavor to find 
suitable winter legumes for the South 
and to determine the best methods 
of growing these crops. The con- 
clusion is that vetch, particularly 
hairy vetch, is uniformly more suc- 
cessful on all types of soil than crim- 
son, bur or red clover, altho under 
favorable conditions the clovers do 
well. Under only exceptional condi- 
tions is the planting of Oregon or 
inglish vetch advised, altho the seed 
are cheaper. Oregon vetch requires 
a moist loamy soil, and has not suc- 
ceeded well on most uplands, but on 
bottom lands as around Augusta, Ga., 
it is a standard crop. The so-called 
native or narrow leaved vetch which 
is seen growing wild by the roadside 
is grown in meadows and pastures, 
but as the seed are difficult to save 
and because it does not yield as well 
as other varieties, it is rarely plant- 
ed. In this bulletin the farmer is ad- 
vised to use the hairy vetch, especi- 
ally on land where it is planted for 
the first time. 

Vetch being a legume, benefits the 
land as does cowpeas. By means of 
nitrogen-gatlLering bacteria, it adds 
nitrogen to the soil and makes the 
use of ammoniated fertilizers less im- 
portant. On the whole, vetch will 
improve land more rapidly than cow- 
peas. 

There is a long seeding period for 
vetch, but one year with another, 
best results are obtained by Septem- 
ber. Many failures have been made 
by sowing after the last of October. 
Vetch should have sufficient growth 
to enable it to stand the winter, and 
to stand dry weather, in case it 
should occur. When planted in cot- 
ton, just after the first picking is an 
excellent time for seeding. 

Twenty-five pounds of narrow leav- 
ed vetch, 45 pounds of Oregon vetch 
and 30 pounds of hairy vetch are ad- 
vised per acre. From one to two 
bushels of oats per acre should be 
sown with the Oregon and hairy vetch 
to hold up the vetch, thereby secur- 
ing a greater growth of forage, and 
making the hay more easy to handle. 

The chief cause of failures with 
vetch is the lack of inoculation. The 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria must be 
present in the soil before a satisfac- 
tory growth can be secured. Inocu- 
lation can be made by transfering 
soil from a field where vetch has been 
successfully grown to the new field 
or by using artificial cultures. As a 
rule, the former has proved the most 
successful, altho excellent results 
have been obtained with the cultures 
when the conditions were favorable. 
Acid phosphate applied at planting 
time will kill the bacteria, and there- 
fore it should not be used unless ap- 
plied long enough before planting to 
become incorporated into the soil. 

Vetch is used for hay mMore than 
any other purpose. Oats and vetch 
yield from one to three tons of cured 
hay per acre and where it is known, 
it sells on a par with cowpea hay. 
Vetch hay is cured and handled in 
the same way as cowpeas. By build- 
ing tall narrow shocks, it will cure 
out to good advantage. Shocks are 
sometimes built on racks that keep 
the inside hollow and allow the hay 
to cure more rapidly. 

Vetch makes good silage and-is 
ready at a time of the year when corn 
silage ig likely to be exhausted. Hay 
and silage making may be worked 
together. When the weather is fav- 
orable, the vetch may be cured for 
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hay, and in rainy weather it may be 
cut for silage so that little time neeq 
be lost in harvesting. 

Reports from farmers differ ag to 
the palatability of vetch. Some say 
that stock will not eat it, others re- 
port that they gradually become ac. 
customed to it, and still others that 
all kinds of stock eat it readily, 
Compared with other kinds of hay 
the green forage is not so, palatable 
as the hay. No diffieulty seems to be 
experienced in getting young stock 
to eat vetch. * 

Most of the vetch seed used in the 
South Atlantic States is imported 
from Europe. Hairy vetch seed can 
be produced in the South, and in or- 
der to extend the acreage, a sufficient 
supply for seeding should be saved, 
Vetch can be threshed with the or- 
dinary grain thresher. For produc- 
ing seed, vetch should be sown by 
itself or with only a small quantity 
of oats or wheat, so as to make the 
percentage of vetch seed in the mix- 
ture as high as possible when thresh- 
ed. If there is too large a propor- 
tion of oats for a proper mixture, the 
oats can be removed by running 
through a fanning mill. Special ma- 
chines to separate the grain from the 
seed are on the market. 

Hairy vetch ripens its seed uney- 
enly, so that the time of gathering 
should be whenever there is a good 
crop of seed ready to harvest. This 
is usually after the bottom pods have 
become dry and burst open. 


Hairy vetch usually yields about 
half as much seed per acre as Ore- 
gon vetch.when planted in the same 
region. From three to five bushels 
of hairy vetch seed is considered an 
average yield in South Carolina. This 
is now worth from $7 to $9 per 
bushel. 

The hay left after threshing, and 
the nitrogen and humus added to the 
soil, make seed production a profit- 
able proposition. 


Vetch growers report that while 
the vetch is in bloom bees make two 
or three times as much honey as any 
time during the year. From 25 to 50 
pounds of vetch honey per stand of 
bees is obtained during the season. 
Vetch honey is white and clear and 
of excellent quality. 

Several rotations are given in the 
bulletin whereby vetch can be used 
with other crops. Vetch is especi- 
ally valuable in overflow bottom 
lands, where it is grown in a rotation 
with cowpeas and Johnson grass. On 
other lands, for mixed farming, it is 
grown in rotation with corn, cotton, 
oats and cowpeas. It is valuable in 
dairy and cotton farming. 

The experiences of several farmers 
in South Carolina in growing vetch 
are given. Some farmers have failed 
because of lack of inoculation, sow- 
ing too late, or by using the wrong 
kind of vetch seed. Wherever the 
special requirements were provided, 
successful yields have uniformly been 
obtained. 

Summing up the method of grow- 
ing vetch the following points are 
brought out:— 

Vetch can be sown from August to 
October with September the best 
month for seeding. 

Vetch can be planted in cotton at 
the last working or preferably after 
the first picking. 

Hairy vetch is the best variety to 
use. 

Thirty pounds of hairy vetch seed 
with from one to two bushels of oats 
should be sown per acre. 

When sowing for the first time, in- 
oculation is necessary, but when a 
successful growth has once been 
made, there is sufficient inoculation 
in the soil for succeeding. crops. 

The bulletin is No. 529 and a pos- 
tal card to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will bring a 
copy to any one desiring it. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








HOW ONE FARM BOY MAKES 
MONEY. 


This W k's Poine Letter. 


VERY farm boy has excellent op- 

portunities to earn a little extra 
money of his own, without interfer- 
ing with his other work. There are 
various ways but every boy must de- 
cide for himself which one is best 
suited to his own circumstance and 
locality. 

Strawberries bring a good price 
and require little work. I set 300 
plants in the fall of 1911. The next 
year I set as many more from a few 
runners. This year I sold $8 worth 
of berries at ten cents per quart and 
used several dollars worth on the 
table. My only expenses were about 
75 pounds of fertilizer, and 16 pounds 


one present seemed to thoroughly en- 
joy the ‘‘Hallowe’en party.”’ 

We made $10 clear of all expenses. 
The State then gave $10 and the 
county gave $10 also. 

For the $30 we bought 86 nice 
books. Then there was 50 books 
presented to the library, so we now 
have 136 books. 

ANNIE 

Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Z. ALLRED. 





A Team of Goats. 


7. is a photo of one of our neigh- 
bor boys and his team of goats. 
They make very fine driving animals 
as you see. Their names are ‘Mutt’ 
and ‘‘Jeff.””’ Mutt can do quite a few 
tricks and is very cute. They will 
eat crackers from your hand. Some- 
times, if they are very hungry, they 














GOOD DRIVERS. 





nitrate of soda, which I applied early 
this spring between the hills. The 
nitrate almost doubled their growth 
in a short time. I expect twice as 
large a crop next year if the season 
is favorable. 

Last summer I bought a young 
hive of bees. I have robbed them 
once and if the flow continues as 
plentiful, I can rob again before win- 
ter. I got one good swarm. With a 
veil and gloves I find bees as easily 
managed as a plow horse. 

I have had roasting-ears and to- 
matoes to sell. I always sell direct 
to the consumer and it has meant 
“mutual benefit” to both. Young 
chickens for early fryers, pigeons, 
guineas, pigs if you have a good pas- 
ture, early vegetables, watermelons, 
any of these can be grown at a profit. 

I see no reason why any farm boy 
who has half a chance cannot earn 
money enough to get an education 
without leaving the farm. There are 
ways and ways, if you will look 
around you, you will find one suited 
to your needs. FRANK HAUSS. 

Lincolnton, N. C. 





How a School Library Was Started 


| Bow going to tell below how a 
crowd of boys and girls raised 
money to get a school library. 

We gave a “Halloween party” in 
the grove by the school building. We 
had for sale cakes, pies, candies, 
sandwi iches and coffee. Also fortunes 
in walnut shells. We had a fortune 
teller and a mystery hall, both in 
nicely decorated booths, for which 


@ small admission fee was charged. 
We asked different families to give 
cakes, pies, coffee, and sugar. 

We ‘had several booths decorated 


With autumn leaves and ferns, where 

we sold the different things. 
Invitations were sent far and near 

and a large crowd attended. Every- 





will stamp their feet and try to bunt 
for more. 

The points of their horns are or- 
namented with brass tips which 
makes them look quite gaudy. Their 
harness is very simple and easy to 
make; it is made of strong webbing 
firmly sewed together. They haul 
quite heavy loads sometimes; such as 
groceries from the store and wood 
from the shed to the kitchen. 

HOWARD ELSMERE FULLER. 

Loxley, Ala. 





This Little Girl Likes Birds. 


OTS of birds stay near my home. 
On one side of the house is an 
orchard, and on the other side is a 
piece of woods. So you see they have 
lots of nice places to build their 
homes. There is a large locust tree 
across the road from our _ house, 
where lots of birds stay. 

Across from the window of the 
room in which [ sleep is a tall oak 
tree. One morning when I woke up 
there was a small yellow bird with 
black on its wings and tail at almost 
the top of the tree. It was singing 
as loud as it could. Mama said she 
had heard it called the lettuce bird. 
Very often there are red birds in that 
tree singing. 

One day when I went into the or- 
chard there was a mother robin fly- 
ing from tree to tree and chirping. 
It looked as if she had lost her little 
bird and was trying to find it. 

We found a bobwhite’s nest in our 


dewberry patch. We have found 
sparrows’, robins’, and _  catbirds’ 
nests, too. 

I like to hear birds sing, and it 
seems like they like to sing for us. 
Only a lit'"e while ago I heard a 
mockingbira singing, a dove cooing, 
and a sparro.w chirping. 


ANNIE E. CUMMINGS. 
Reidsville, N. C. 

















The Inside of 


a Shoe 


The Star on the heel 
means Honest Shoes 


Go to the “Star 
Brand”’ dealer 
and see this 
Cut Shoe 

























pure leather prices for this shoddy. 

Pure shoe Legislation is pending in 
Congress and many different States. 
We heartily endorse it, because the 
rights of 100 million people are greater 
than those of afew hundred manu- 
facturers, 

The “Star Brand” dealer has one 
of the “Our Family” shoes cut up 
so you can see just how it is made. 
Fe uppers are made of the finest 

Box Calf or Velour Leather. The 
heels, counters and soles are of genu- 
ine sole leather. No substitutes for 
leather are ever used. 

Go and see the “Our Family” and 
other “Star Brand” shoes, Then 


The Inside of a Shoe 


It is a lamentable fact that 90% of all shoes sold for less than $4.00 
contain substitutes for leather in the heels, counters and soles. 


You pay 





cut up an old shoe that has failed to 
give satisfactory service and note the 
vast difference in construction and 
material used. You will then know 
why “‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better.” 


You can get “‘Our Family” shoes 
for Men, Boys and Youths at $2.00to 
$3.50 also for Women, Misses and 
Children at $1.50 to $2.75. You will 
find it is the best every-day shoe you 
have ever worn. 


The “Our Family” and other 
“Star Brand’? shoes are sold by 
20,000 good merchants. Look up the 
“Star Brand” dealer in your section. 


** Star Bra: d Shoes Are Better ’’ 








MANUFACTURERS 


h of International Shoe Co. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


ST.LOUIS 











GOOD 


SHOES 





ON THE FARM 





Shield Brand Shoes are made in 
the largest factories in America— 
where organization is perfected— 
where the highest class of skilled 
shoemakers are working—where 
ample capital is always on hand. 
These facts in a measure explain 
the quality and service—the long 
wear in Shield Brand Shoes. 


Enormous - production, skilled 
labor, complete organization, en- 
ables us to give in every pair of 
Shield Brand Shoes highest qual- 


ity—longest service—and style 





and comfort at the lowest cost. 


SHIELD 


Mr. Farmer, take home to your 
wife, your daughter or your scam- 
pering youngster, a pair of Shield 
Brand Shoes, and after that—you, 
all your family and your laborers 
will wear Shield Brand Shoes, be- 
cause they are the shoes that com- 
pletely meet your requirements 
and give real satisfaction. 


Insist on your merchant keep- 
ing Shield Brand Shoes in his 
stock for you. Don’t accept the 
kind that are “just as good’— 
make him sell for your sake, and 
your pocketbook’s sake, 


BRAND 
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Atlanta, 


SHOES 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 


Georgia 














Don’t lose half your crop by having it hand picked. 
best timothy ever grown. 


hay. 


them and then thresh them with a KoGER. 


Don't lose the vines, for the hay is better than the 


You can have all the peas and the pea hay if you thresh your crop with a— 


i Koger Pea and Bean Thresher ¥:.* 


of the peas 
are ripe, now them, cure 
You get both the seed and the 


None of the profits are lost. You can thresh any variety without break- 


é it ing 2 per centof the peas. No vines—however long—will ever wrap 

| \e the cylinder. Prof. Massey says: “‘It is the machine I have been 
N 2 4 4 looking for for 20 years."* Endorsed by Prof. Morgan and 

Raa by the U. S. Government. Don't put off. Write now for 





prices and full information about how 
money from your cow peas—in booklet. W 


to make more 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer.” 
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We Have 
21 Ways of Helping You 
In Personal Letters 


With an expert authority at each 
“way” to point you right. This is 
the widely known personal service 
back of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
that it has taken 20 years to build up 
and was used the last twelve months 
by more than a quarter of a million 
women without a penny’s charge. 
Not through the magazine and in 
print, either, but personally, direct- 
ly and confidentially, by mail: in 
personal letters sent to you the 
moment your question comes. 


Here are the 21 ‘‘ways” of this personal service: 
Any question about 


\h 


PWN 


WON AWA 


10. 
4. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
ai. 


Clothes: Girls’, Women’s or Children’s; 
Millinery: Making or Trimming a Hat; 
Etiquette: Good Manners and Good Form; 
Pretty Girl Questions: Beauty and Health; 
Building a Little House; 

How Can I Make Money at Home? 

Piano Questions: By Josef Hofmann; 
Books and Reading: By Hamilton W. Mabie; 
Correct Speaking and Writing; 

Social Work in the Church; 

Any Kind of Needlework; 

The Table, Cooking and Menus; 

School Entertainments; 

Every Kind of Home Party; 

Any Kind of Music; 

How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 
Prospective Mothers; 

The Baby: Food, Care, Clothes; 

Girls’ Heart *‘Affairs”’; 

Interior Decoration; 

Quotations and Dates. 


Pretty complete, isn’t it? Where it isn’t, there is 
another department that covers anything not in- 
cluded above. 


And all at the free service of any reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Journaf,whether she buysthe magazine 
or subscribes for it. A booklet, entitled ‘‘ The Story 
of 600,000 Invisible Hands,’’ tells something about 
this service. A postal-card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AT A SUMMER RESORT. 


Of shimmering lake, deep in the pinewoods green 


Y ES, it is beautiful; this peaceful scene 


With happy, brown-kneed children, youth and maid, 
And elder folk in summer white arrayed, 
At tennis, golf, and boating—all at play, 
Wherewith they while these golden hours away. 


And yet—and yet—I wish I could not see, 
Back in the city’s heat and misery, 
Those patient men who toil in shop and mill, 
Their work-worn wives, their children wan and still, 
Wasting their lives in cruel sacrifice 
To give these idle ones this paradise! 
Brand Whitlock in American Magazine. 








FRUIT IN THE DIET. 





Sound, Ripe Fruits Not Only Add to the Variety and Palatabil- 
ity of the Diet, But Promote Good Health — Some Recipes. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C, 


fruit of the garden in its short 
season and only apples during 
the winter. Today because of the 
railroads and fast steamships, we 
have strawberies, cherries, plums and 


I REMEMBER when we had the 


other fruits be- 
fore our own are 
ripe and_e after 
they are gone, 
while lemons, or- 
anges, bananas, 
and grapefruit 


may be bought al- 
most the calendar 
through. 

This means 
that we may make 
money by selling fruit to New York 
or Florida people and that we may 
in turn get that which is raised by 
them. 

So much for it as a source of mon- 
ey. How is it as a source of health? 
Excellent. We have always regarded 
it as a delicacy, a delectable thing, a 
delight to the taste and sight. Its 
real value as a food has been. consid- 
ered lightly. 

Fruit is very valuable to the body 
because of the acids, sugars and salts 
which it furnishes. It is cooling, 
stimulating, refreshing, is a laxative, 
acts as a tonic and assists in purify- 
ing the blood. Some fruits, like the 
pineapple, contains ferments which 
help digest the food. Bananas, dates 
and grapes are among the most nu- 
tritious but are lacking in fruit 
acids. Apples, lemons and oranges 
are valuable for their potash salts. 


MRS. HUTT. 


Oranges, lemons and tomatoes con- 
tain citric acid. 
Plums, raspberries, peaches and 


apricots contain small amounts of 
sugar, so are good for diabetics who 
avoid its use, while apples, sweet 
cherries, grapes and pears contain 
much of it. Strawberries, raspber- 
ries, gooseberries and cherries con- 
tain both malic and citric acids, so 
are effective for those of more or 
less bilious temperament. Man seems 
to crave and require fruit acids and 
these are undoubtedly wholesome. 

It is the pectose, a vegetable gum 
which gives fruit juice its power to 
jelly. As the fruit becomes ripe it 
diminishes. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by the ease with which green 
grape juice jellies and the difficulty 
encountered in making the ripe juice 
do so. 


Unripe fruit is hard to digest, be- 
cause of the excess of cellulose and 
acids, the cell walls are not broken, 
the starch is not converted to sugar 
and the acids are not yet modified. 

The mature person in good health 
is as a rule, better for eating all ripe 
fruits. There are of course excep- 
tions as of the very occasional person 


to whom strawberries are distressing. | 


Generally speaking, persons less 
strong, should confine themselves to 
lemons, oranges, baked apples, stew- 
ed prunes and grapes unless the phy- 
sician approves of others while the 





skin and seeds of all fruits should 


-be avoided by children. 


Overripe fruit is often injurious, 
not because it is bad but because it 
has begun to ferment and introduces 
those materials into the body. Dried 
fruits contain large amounts of nour- 
ishment in small space. Unbelieva- 
ble as it may seem, dates and raisins 
contain almost 75 per cent sugar, 
while dried figs are not far behind. 

All fruits should be washed before 
eating as germ laden dust may Cling 
to the sticky surface. This is espec- 
ially true of those that come in con- 
tact with the soil. You probably feel 
like telling me that washing destroys 
the flavor; if it is done quickly in a 
colander just before serving the loss 
is very small. The flavor of fruit is 
appreciably alterem by steel, yet 
Many a woman who would decry 
washing strawberries will calmly hull 
them with the aid of a steel knife. 

Fruit is undoubtedly of great value 
and should be considered a food as 
well as a medicine. Provided freely 
as it is by nature it is largely benefi- 
cial to all. The special brain food 
in the apple, the quinine in the grape 
fruit, the cancer causing qualities of 
the tomato are myths. The digestive 
ferment of the pineapple, the benefi- 
cial qualities of lemon juice to the 
bilious, the excess of sugar in the 
date for the diabetic are facts. If 
however, the physician does not ad- 
vise against them, eat them freely 
when ripe, unwilted, washed, raw or 
cooked, dried or fresh, winter and 
summer. Use those which everyone 
eats like the apple and those com- 
monly neglected like the elderberry, 
eat the old ones like cranberry and 
the new ones, like the avocado, as 
commerce provides them, enjoy them 
canned or preserved, as candy or as 
juice. 

Take any ripe fruit in your hand 
and regard it. It is really a wonder- 
ful thing. Fruit is the promise of 
life to come because it contains the 
seed, the instrument of reproduc- 
tion. It typifies fulfilment, being the 
completed product of many things, 
the beauty of the blossom, the deli- 
cacy of its bloom, the coloring of the 
evening sky, the cooling properties 
of the early morning, the life giving 
qualities of God’s free air, the mois- 
ture of the rain drops, the sweetness 
of the saps, the fresh flavor which 
only the alchemy of nature has evolv- 
ed and the concentrated nourishment 
of the soil. 


GRAPE MARMALADE. 

Separate pulp and skins; heat pulp slowly, 
until seeds separate from pulp, rub through 
a sieve; return to kettle with skins, add an 
equal amount of sugar, cook slowly 30 min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Put into jelly 
glasses, oe 


APPLE SAUCE, 


For apples that go-to-pieces, Pare and cut 
up apples quickly. Put at once in a little 
hard-boiling water in an enamel kettle; 
cover closely; stir just enough to keep from 
burning. When soft remove from stove, add 
sufficient sugar to sweeten, and if desired @ 
dash of cloves or cinnamon; beat well with 
@ Dover egg beater. This should be white, 
fluffy and smooth. 

For apples that remain unbroken, 


pare 
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and quarter the apples. Put in a syrup 
made by boiling 1 cup sugar in a cup of wa- 
ter seven minutes, adding a clove or piece 
of lemon rind if desired. 


DATE BREAD. 

Mix @& cup of warm oatmeal mush with 
% cup brown sugar, % teaspoon salt, and 1 
tablespoon butter; add a dissolved yeast cake, 
or sufficient yeast, and flour enough to knead, 
Cover, let rise over night. In the morning 
knead and add 2-3 cup walnut meats, brok- 
en, and 2-3 cup dates, stoned and cut up. 
Shape into a loaf, put in the pan, let double 
jn bulk, and bake 50 minutes in a slow oven, 
Slice very thin wk —. 


CANDIED ORANGE PEEL. 


Remove peel from 4 oranges, cover with 
eola water, bring to boiling point and cook 
slowly until soft. Drain, scrape out white 
portion with a spoon and cut yellow part in 
strips with scissors. Boil % cup water and 
1 cup sugar until it threads from tip of a 
gpoon; cook strips in it five minutes; drain 
and coat with granulated sugar. Grapefruit 
peel may be used instead of orange peel. 

**“* * 


BAKED BANANA, 


Remove the skin from six bananas and cut 
in half lengthwise. Put in a shallow granite 
pan, Mix 2 tablespoons melted butter, 1-3 
cup sugar and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 
Baste with half the mixture, bake 20 minutes 
in a slow oven, and baste with other half 
during the DGRING. « » 


FRUIT ICES. 

Make a thick syrup the day before and let 
eool. Crush fruit and squeeze through @ 
sieve; sweeten with syrup, add a little lemon 
juice and freeze, When a thick mush open 
freezer, add the beaten whites of 2 eggs and 
continue freezing, ead 


QUINCE HONEY. 

Pare and grate 5 large quinces, To 1 pint 
boiling water, add 5 pounds sugar. Stir 
until sugar is dissolved; add quince, cook 20 
minutes, turn into glasses. , When cold, it 
should look like honey. 

S =. 6 


ORANGE SALAD. 

Peel, slice thin, quarter slices, let He in 
dressing of 1-3 cup oil, % tablespoon each 
vinegar and lemon, 1-3 teaspoon salt, a little 
paprika or red pepper and mustard. Serve 
on lettuce or eee aed 


PEACHES, BAKED. 

Peel, halve, place in shallow granite pan, 
fill each cavity with sugar, butter, lemon 
juice and nutmeg. Cook 20 minutes and 
serve on buttered toast. : 





Warning to Girls Traveling Alone. 


‘UNDREDS of young men and wo- 
men are making preparation to 
leave home in a few days to 
attend some high school, academy, 
or college this coming year. A few 
suggestions to the boy or girl travel- 
ing alone, unprotected, is in order 
just at this time. 

When in doubt regarding any in- 
formation you desire about trains ask 
some of the railroad officials rather 
than your fellow passengers. 

If you have a long wait between 
trains or if you have missed your con- 
nection, look about the walls of the 
station waiting room for an an- 
nouncement card of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or a oung 
Women’s Christian Association, or 
Social Service Center, or church, put 
there especially as a guide to the 
traveling public. If no such cards 
are found and you must remain in 
the place a good part of the day or 
night, ask one of the railroad offi- 
cialgs or station agent to direct you 
to a first-class hotel. Never accept 
the invitation of any stranger to go 
to his or her home. 

A specific case will illustrate the 
danger in accepting invitations from 
strangers. ; 

One of the Meredith College girls 
was returning to Raleigh after the 
Christmas holiday and had to change 
cars in Winston-Salem. Her train 
was late and she missed the connec- 
tion, which meant a delay of 12 hours 
or more. She was afraid to go to 
the hotel—one of the safest and best 
places she could have gone, and she 
did not look about to see if there was 
a Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, or .Social Service Center an- 
nouncement cards on the wall of the 
waiting-room. She asked no ques- 
tions. She did not know what to do. 
So she sat down and cried. Present- 
ly a well dressed woman approached 
her and in a motherly way asked the 
young girl what was the trouble, and 
when told, the woman urged the girl 
to go home with her. But something 
about the woman seemed repellant to 
the girl and the invitation was re- 
jected. Later in the afternoon this 
same woman, in company with a well 
dressed -young man, came into the 





waiting-room and the woman again 
extended a very urgent invitation for 
her to go home with her, and again 
the girl refused. About nine o’clock 
in the evening the woman appeared 
the third time and begged the girl to 
go home with her, but just here a 
gentleman approached the girl, who 
proved to be a near kinsman and the 
woman vanished suddenly. The gen- 


_tleman said ‘“‘What were you doing 


talking to that woman, she is a no- 
toriously bad character here, and 
what are you doing here alone this 
time of night?” 

Let us imagine for one moment 
what might have happened if this 
young girl had accepted the invita- 
tion of this well dressed woman. 

Thank God there are more good 
people in the world than bad. But 
we must be guarded against the few 
bad men and women. 

CAROLINE BERRY PHELPS. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—The gist of 
the matter is, that a girl in a strange 
place should get information only 
from official railway men or police- 
men, if a Y. W. C. A. worker cannot 
be found; should never go to any 
stranger’s home or any cheap hotel, 
and if in need of information or help 
not otherwise easy to get, should con- 
sult the pastor of some church. 





Willie Smith and His Neighbors. 


HEN my little John told me that 

his schoolmate, Willie Smith, 

tried to get him to accompany other 

boys into a good neighbor’s water- 

melon patch, did I tell Mrs. Smith of 
it? 

No, I could not think of any way 
to tell her without offending her, or 
much worse, hurting her feelings. 
This is what I did. First I com- 
mended John for his integrity, let 
him feel how proud I was, and for 
his special benefit, compared my feel- 
ings with those of Mrs. Smith, if 
she should ever know of her boy’s 
shameful conduct. But it is not 
enough for my boy to resist evil in- 
fluences, he must learn to exert good 
ones, so between us we set about to 
save Willie Smith. 

Willie is an active, fun-loving boy. 
He advances rapidly at school, is 
ring-leader in most sports; can swim 
farther and run faster than the other 
boys his age. His parents are com- 
fortably off, he had just as good if 
not better melons at home. He had 
simply run out of something inter- 
esting to do. So I gave a party im- 
mediately, with entire use of one 
large room, hall and porch for games, 
and as it was summer time, we had 
melons, fruit and ice cream for re- 
freshments. My party was followed 
up by others in the neighborhood, 
and a church social in the form of 
box supper to help raise some neces- 
sary funds. When school opened in 
the fall, our teacher, a very progres- 
sive young woman, one not afraid of 
doing more than she is paid for, 
helped the school to organize a liter- 
ary and debating society, which ren- 
ders programs every two weeks. 

Time that would be spent in mis- 
chief, or rough and tumble games is 
spent in studying dialogs, recitations 
and looking up facts for the debate. 
The meetings are conducted with as 
much etiquette and decorum as— 
well, say the State Legislature. 

I hold to this queer idea that par- 
ents’ duty unto their own children, is 
also duty unto their neighbors’ chil- 
dren, and that when help is needed 
it should be given in the kindest, and 
most tactful way. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE STEVENS. 

Conway, Ark. 





Then. there is the drug habit. We know 
of cases where men and women have been 
made slaves to drugs through their. long 
end persistent dosing. Beyond that comes 
drunkenness. It is known that several of 
the so-called “patent medicines’ are whis- 
ky or brandy with the taste changed and 
enough drugs to make them a mild laxa- 
tive. The belief that some wise owl at a 
distance can cure a chronic disease through 
correspondence, is one of the frailties of 
human nature which never should be en- 
couraged.—Rural New Yorker. 
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These Machines 
Prevent Food Waste . 


What todo with left-over meats and other 
foods puzzles the housewife. How tomake 
the meats vary seven days in the week is 
another puzzler. These Keen K utter Meat 
and Food Choppers solve both problems. 


With one of these machines in your 
kitchen youcanchop up all left-over meats, 
fish, poultry,vegetables, etc., and serve 

them up in many appetizing ways. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Meat and Food Choppers 


cutclean. They do not mash or mangle food 
—they cut. They have very few parts, are 
easily washed and can be set up or taken apart 
in a few minutes. Don't take any meat and 
food chopper unless it’sa Keen Kutter. They 
are built right and bear the earmarks of quality. 
Your money back from your dealer if any Keen 


Kutter article—cutlery or ; 
satisfactory. ry or tools—is not absolutely 


**The Recollection of lity R i 
Long After the Ket emote, © 
Trade Mark Registered, —E.C. SIMMONS, 

If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
8t. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 

Toledo, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita. 
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i Weather roof is expense-proof 
rinidad Lake asphalt makes roofi ti i i 
sun, wind, snow, A poy pe td. oofing lastingly tight against rain, 
This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


e ni as € O Ready Roofing 


_. Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it costs less in the end. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisph 
trademark. The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of smooth surface Genasco. "Tt waters 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest i 
manufacturers of ready soofing in the world | New Yor! & aia 



















Trinidad Asphalt Lake 



















You needn’t watch it. You can trust 
it. Sit in the cool while it works. 


Made from copper-bearing ‘iron that insures 
added life and service. 


ALLENSSERINCESS 


have patented points that insure far greater ef- 
ficiency, economy and comfort than can be found 
in other ranges, 






Heat stays in the range and out ot the kitchen. 
Temperature even and consistent withless fuel 
Pipe back of warming closet, les- Reservoir adjoins fire box, bot 
sening heat radiation, water instantaneously. 

“Ask the Cook.” 
Allen Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 











Tailoring -Salesmen WANTED 


‘6 want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; whe are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of theirown. Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish oveuy thing to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per mon 

and expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and potevely have the only 
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up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 
A great many of our 
Sensremsing tom, P2S to $50 Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not 


a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—in fact every- ||} 
thing essential] to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


Write today for this big outfit 2.9 say ““Skud'ms veur agente: owene 
‘We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE fact that the State Farmers’ Union was in 

bession at the same time, did not prevent the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention from 
having the biggest meeting on record, at the A. 
and M. College, last week. Great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed and many strong addresseS were made, a 
number of which will appear in future issues of 
The Progressive Farmer. The convention hon- 
ored itself by electing Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of Samp- 
son County, President for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. Thomas E. Browne, the able new chief of the 
Boys’ Corn Club work, Secretary. 





-_ FURTHER emphasize the importance of 
sowing clover, vetch, small grain, etc., to 
Save buying high-priced corn next spring, Tet us 
again remind our farmers that the August crop 
report showed a probable American yield of only 
2,672,000,000 bushels against 3,124,000,000 bush- 
els last year: 


“The general condition of corn was placed 
at 75.8 per cent of a normal, compared with 
86.9 per cent, on July 1. Kansas was hit 
hardest, the condition there having been re- 
duced from 81 per cent, in July, to 30 per 
cent on August 1. Oklahoma came next with 
a condition of 44 per cent, against 87 in July, 
and Nebraska reported 67 per cent, against 
91 July 1. These three States have almost 19 
per cent of the total area planted in corn 
this year.”’ 





N ALL the larger counties of the South, the offi- 
cers should be put on flat salary basis and the 
old fee system abolished. In this way thousands 
and thousands of dollars can be saved for better- 
ing the roads and schools that now go into the 
pockets of overpaid officials. Of course, the con- 
ditions in Fulton County, Georgia, are unusually 
bad in this respect, but they give an idea as to 
how much money might be saved to people in 
many another southern county by the adoption 
of the salary system. In Fulton County the Solic- 
itor-General in a single three months ending June 
30, received fees amounting to $5,781.41. 


‘Deducting $900 for the pay of his assist- 
ant and one clerk, Mr. Dorsey’s net income 
for the months of April, May and June was 
$4,881.41. The fees of other officials were 
as follows: Clerk Arnold eBroyles $14,472.66, 
net income, $4,008 for three months; Tax 
Collector A. P. Stewart, $4,878.87, net in- 
come, $1,796,37; Ordinary John A. Wilkin- 
son, $6,382.28, net income, $3,870.48; Sher- 
iff C. W. Mangum, $6,971.08, net income, 
$404.73; Solicitor Lowry Arnold of the city 
court, $3,919.51, net income, $2,441.54.” 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

announces a new plan in the publicatiot work 
of the Department. The technical bulletins and 
circulars of the different bureaus and divisions 
will be discontinued and all such scientific or 
technical matter printed in a monthly Journal of 
Research. The monthly crop reports will be dis- 
continued, and a special weekly letter sent to crop 
correspondents. There will be a series of De- 
partment Bulletins, and the Farmers’ Bulletins 
will be continued. The Yearbook will be made up 
entirely of ‘‘articles of the magazine type.” All 
the changes seem advisable to us except this last. 
The real value of the Yearbook has consisted in 
the mass of useful information contained in the 
Appendix; and we do not believe it a proper func- 
tion of the Department to publish ‘‘articles of the 
magazine type” for promiscuous distribution. 





OTHING is more common—or more foolish— 

than to blame the Almighty for sickness and 
deaths due to human folly, and it is gratifying to 
find that preachers are less and less inclined to 
encourage such foolishness. In a recent sermon 
Rev. Milton A. Barber said: — 


“Here is a city or community smitten with 
some pestilence or epidemic, like typhoid 
fever. Many good, pious people will cry out 


that it is a special visitation of God upon the 
people because of their sins. Prayers are 
made to Him in the churches that He will of 
His goodness remove this affliction from His 
people. But such epidemics are due in nine 
cases in ten to a breach of God’s physical 
laws, and frequently a high-handed breach, 
Contaminated water, filthy streets, foul 
alleys—these and other sanitary conditions 
are not to be changed by prayers in the 
church, but by busy men outside the church. 
What we call physical laws are divine, and 
disobedience of these laws becomes moral 
disobedience. It is presumption to trample 
God’s sanitary laws under foot, and then ex- 
pect Him to save us from sickness and suf- 
fering.’’ 


Great Meeting North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union. 





GREAT meeting was that of the North Caro- 

lina State Farmers’ Union in Raleigh last 

week. North Carolina still claims the ban- 
ner as the strongest Union State in America, and 
Lecturer Green declares that from the standpoint 
of business co-operation, the North Carolina or- 
ganization is incomparably stronger than ever be- 
fore in its history. 

The opening address of President Alexander 
was received with great enthusiasm and unani- 
mously ordered published in The Progressive 
Farmer. It is desired that every local secretary 
read this address in regular session. Other 
strong addresses were made by Mr. A. O. Nelson, 
of Minnesota; President Chas. S. Barrett; Brother 
Comer, the Virginia Tobacco Company leader, as 
well as by North Carolina speakers. 

The keynote of the meeting was business co- 
operation and industrial education. For the first 
time, we believe, the State Union gave a great 
deal of attention to truck crops and voted for 
the establishment of a service bureau to advise 
truckers as to condition of the markets, crop con- 
ditions, reliability of commission dealers, etc. 
This resolution will appear in full in next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 

The committee on tobacco marketing called a 
meeting of the Union tokacco farmers, to be held 
in Wilson Friday, October 17, further particulars 
to be announced later. 

In cotton matters, the Union recommended 
more accurate crop and market news, warehouse 
marketing, pound of meal for each pound of seed, 
and protection of farmers in the matter of tare. 

The educational report, printed in full else- 
where in this issue, is, indeed, a progressive docu- 
ment, and we shall comment on it more fully in 
a later issue. The proposition to establish and 
partly support a farm-life school at Hillsboro un- 
der the join auspices of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Farmers’ ‘“‘Union”’ was referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee for investigation and reference 
to the local Unions. 

Other resolutions adopted included the endorse- 
ments of direct taxation for public roads, the 
constitutional amendment for the initiative and 
referendum, Knapp Agricultural Day in he 
schools, and a majority vote in favor of a new 
building for the Department of Agriculture. 

To the National Farmers’ Union meeting next 
week in Salina, Kansas, delegates were named as 
follows: J. H. Evans, J. C. Kennett, A. J. Martin, 
R. L. Nunn, S. H. Hobbs, J. Marshall Cox. The 
alternates are: Geo. C. Leach, A. T. Yarborough, 
W. GC. Crosby, W. R. Julian, Robert Gorrell, T. M. 
Sparrow. 

With almost absolute unanimity and with great 
enthusiasm the State Union heartily endorsed The 
Progressive Farmer as the official ‘State organ to 
succeed the Carolina Union Farmer. This action 
was taken in the face of a determined and vigor- 
ous fight made by friends of another paper, and 
we shall be forever grateful to our Union brethren 
for the overwhelming vote of approval they gave 
The Progressive Farmer and its Editor. To show 
ourselves worthy of their confidence, we regard as 
a sacred trust. Like all other human beings, we 
shall make mistakes from time to time, but we 
shall never fail in whole-hearted devotion to the 
cause of the Union and of the general uplift of our 
farming people. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Altogether, it was a great meeting, a business- 
like meeting, and its work will have a good effeet 
throughout North Carolina. Several other reports 
and resolutions not in this issue will appear in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer, our great Co- 
operation Special. 


A Friendly Little Talk to New Exhibitors 
at Fairs. 








O YOU are going to have an exhibit at your 
fair? That is good. It is a sign of progress 
and ambition when a farmer has the skill to 

produce something on his farm which is so much 
above average quality that he thinks it is worth 
while for him to take it out for other farmers to 
look at. The man who has a calf or a colt or a 
pig or a bushel of corn or a bale of hay good 
enough to go to the fair, has accomplished at least 
one thing of which he is proud, and such accom- 
plishment, you know, is one of the “durable satis- 
factions” of life. 

Right here, however, is where you may make a 
big mistake. That calf or that bushel of potatoes 
may appear so good to you that you will feel it 
searcely worth while to take any special pains to 
fit them for exhibition. Such a conclusion is all 
wrong. You owe it to yourself and to the public 
to put your exhibits on the fair ground in the best 
possible condition. The calf must be well fleshed 
—he need not be extra fat; his coat must be as 
“sleek as a seal,” without a speck of dust or the 
slightest stain to mar it; his horns must be rubbed 
smooth and shiny; he must taught to lead and to 
face strangers without fear. He will not pass for 
his real worth if he is dirty or if he goes pulling 
and straddling away every time a visitor ap- 
proaches. 

The potatoes, too, must be clean, as nearly uni- 
form in size and shape as you can get them and 
well arranged in a neat vessel or an attractive 
heap. ; 

So with every other product. If it is worth 
showing at all, it is worth taking a little trouble 
with. 

And then when you have done your best, you 
may miss the prize. Never forget that. The calf, 
instead of taking the blue ribbon, as you had 
counted on, may be classed fourth or fifth. There’s 
the rub—the test of the good exhibitor. If such 
a thing happens, don’t get “‘mad’’ and abuse the 
fair or the judges, or charge that you didn’t get 
fair treatment. Instead, try to find out why you 
didn’t win. The judges should be able to tell you. 
In fact, we think no ribbon should be tied, no 
prize awarded at a fair, without full explanation 
from the judges as to why such award was made. 
We know that sometimes the judging is done al- 
most in secret, and that the exhibitor may not 
know when his entry is being passed on. This is all 
wrong; but the time to remind your fair officials 
of the fact is before the fair, not after the awards 
are made. It may be true, too, that the judges 
are not as competent as they should be. It is not 
always easy to get competent judges at the small 
fairs, and often too little attention is given to se- 
curing men of the right sort. An incompetent 
judge may be worse than none at all: but the fact 
that the judge disagrees with you is not proof 
that he is incompetent. Too many of us are prone 
to overestimate the good qualities and under- 
estimate the faults, not only of ourselves, but of 
that which belongs to us. The chances are that the 
judge is impartial; it is almost a certainty that 
the exhibitors cannot be. 

So once again, don’t get “peeved” if you don’t 
win. Find out why you lost; go home: and take 
a fresh start, and next year see if you cannot im- 
prove the quality of your exhibit. If you can do 
that each year, the fair will be worth a great deal 
to you, even tho someone else has such an advan- 
tage of you that he beats you every time. 


A Thought for the Week. 


WILL say, by the way, that it is a rule f have 
| long followed, to tell my worst thoughts to my 

minister, and my best thoughts to the young 
people I talk with.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(l) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














Do Farmers Want Marketing Facts or 
Marketing Theories? 

VERY now and then we come across some 
E farmer who thinks that the whole problem 

of better marketing ought to be solved 
straight off by somebody or other, and that all 
the farmer ought to have to do is throw back his 
head and open his mouth, like young birds in a 
nest, and have some heavenly Providence drop in 
the life-giving remedy, without effort on his part. 

Many a man will throw up his hat over some 
politician’s talk about “marketing the South’s 
whole cotton crop” and yet will not do a thing 
toward joining with his neighbors to market a 
dozen hogs or a few barrels of apples. Right now 
I have a letter before me from a friend who thinks 
I am not interested in the great marketing prob- 
lems, simply because, so it appears, The Progres- 
sive Farmer hasn’t originated some _ gigantic 
scheme for getting results without working. 

The truth is, I am vitally interested in the 
whole marketing subject, and we are moving just 
as fast as we can see the way clear before us, and 
we are also trying to help clear the way. But 
The Progressive Farmer is not a theoretical ‘‘hot- 
air” paper. It is a practical paper. In everything 
it tries to show what can be done by showing 
what has been done. 

So while it is all very easy to talk about ‘‘get- 
ting all the farmers organized and fixing prices 
for themselves,’’ and we could make ourselves 
very popular with some classes by forever pre- 
senting such alluring marketing theories, we sim- 
ply don’t believe it would help. We can’t get all 
the farmers organized—not yet at least—and 
what we are after is practical plans that have 
been known to work with smaller groups that we 
can get organized. 

Last year, for example, in search of examples, 
I went over to Ireland and Denmark on purpose 
to find out how the farmers there market their 
products and co-operate in other ways and to give 
this information to Progressive Farmer readers— 
going there because they have had better success 
at such things than anywhere else in the world. 
This spring I went to Minnesota and Wisconsin on 
a similar errand because the farmers there have 
done better than anywhere else in America; and 
right now I am planning trips to Catawba County, 
North Carolina, and the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
because farmers there have done better with this 
problem than probably anywhere else in the South. 

Moreover, we have just added as assistant man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer a man who has 
made a special study of marketing apples and 
truck; we have but recently published an authori- 
tative series of articles on marketing timber; we 
have just secured a notable paper on marketing 
cotton; and right now we are working on a ‘“‘Co- 
Operation Special.”’ 

Moreover, the writer got the Southern States 
Association of Agricultural Workers last fall to go 
on record in favor of establishing divisions of 
markets and rural co-operation in State and Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture; I have induced 
one State Department of Agriculture to start the 
work going already, and we are also keeping in 
close touch with the new Bureau of Markets in the 
National Department of Agriculture. More than 
this, we have just recently called on Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston to print ‘“‘Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins’? on co-operation and marketing, as well as 
on crop production, and he assures us that this 
will be done. 


Farmers Have Ability and Patience Enough 
to Work Out Plans. 


HE trouble is, however, that nearly all these 
T agencies are new. We are just beginning to 
work out a program for better marketing, 
and this is going to take time. We must think 


first and act later, instead of acting first and 
thinking later. The old saying, ‘‘Be sure you are 
Tight and then go ahead,” is not without merit. 

Moreover, this is not a matter in which we can 
simply open our mouths and have the life-saving 
remedy poked ‘into us. We have got to work out 
our own salvation—and it is well that we have. It 
will make us stronger and worthier and more 
forceful men. A man gets strength by doing work, 
not by having somebody do it for him. A boy devel- 
ops character and industry by earning money, not 
by having somebody give it him. And our farm- 
ers may well thank God that instead of having 
The Progressive Farmer, or Charlie Barrett, or 
Bradford Knapp work out their marketing salva- 
tion for them, ali that Barrett or Knapp or The 
Progressive Farmer can do is to help them help 
themselves. The slick-tongued orator, politician, 
or “high finance’? man who comes along with some 
wonderful, magical, slight-of-hand performance 
for getting better prices just by having farmers 
sign their names as members of some organiza- 
tion, will only disappoint us. We have seen his like 
too many times. Only day before yesterday the 
writer attended a Farmers’ Union rally in a to- 
bacco section -where a capable farmer said, ‘‘No, 
I’m not going to join the Union because I got 
fooled by the Tobacco Protective Association. It 
didn’t do anything.” Similarly in many sections 
of Mississippi and in some parts of South Caro- 
lina today it is hard to get anything done in the 
direction of business co-operation and marketing 
because of the “thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars the farmers lost in the great Mississippi 
Union cotton warehouse failure. That Mississippi 
plan seemed like a good one, its promoters meant 
well, and it would probably have succeeded in 
great measure if it had come after the farmers 
had learned business lessons by neighborhood 
effort. 

We are going to develop a vastly improved sys- 
tem of marketing farm crops—we have such con- 
fidence in the ability, intelligence, and earnest- 
ness of our farmers as to be sure of that. But 
like all other things it will be a growth. 

We can’t lay the top rail first; but by beginning 
with the bottom rail, we shall put on the top rail 
after awhile if we faint not. 








Farmers’ Union Stands Both for Better 

Farming and Better Marketing. 

NOTHER idea some farmers now seem to 
A have is that because marketing is important, 

nothing else is. But in fact, what we all need 
to do, is to avoid one-sidedness in this great work 
of bettering the farmer’s condition. We mustn’t 
get one idea and set it up as a little god and 
swear that anybody who worships any other is 
doing wrong. 

If we are ever going to redeem the Southern 
farmer from debt and poverty, we have got to 
have both better farming and better marketing. 
That’s what I like about those wise men out in 
Texas who formed the Farmers’ Union: they laid 
a broad and sound foundation for it and said once 
and forever in its ‘‘Declaration of Purposes’’ that 
the aim of the Union is both to help farmers in 
marketing, buying and selling, and also “to edu- 
cate the farming classes in scientific farming,’’ 
“to discourage the credit and mortgage system,”’ 
and “‘to bring farming up to the standard of other 
industries and business enterprises.’’ 

No man is a good Union man, therefore, who 
says there is no need of ‘educating the farming 
classes in scientific farming,’ just as no man is 
a good Union man who says there is no need of 
educating them in scientific marketing. The 
Union rightly says we must have both. We have 
been poor in the South despite our hard work, both 
because we lacked “education in scientific farm- 
ing” and also the advantages of co-operation and 
marketing. 
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Consider this fact, for example—that our farm- 
ers here in the South are living under the same 
general government, the same general marketing 
and economic conditions, as the farmers in the 
North and West. And yet the census figures prove 
that chiefly because of the better farming methods 
in the North the average North Atlantic States 
farmer earned in 1900 $984, while our average 
South Atlantic States farmer earned only $484— 
$500 a year less than his more scientific Northern 
brother; and at the same time the average North 
Central States farmer earned $1,074, while our 
average Southern Central States farmer earned 
only $536—$538 a year less than the more scien- 
tifie Northern farmer. 


$500 More a Year From “ Better Farming” 
and $500 More From “ Better Business.” 


N THE whole, I insist that the average South- 
ern farmer can make $500 more a year by 
better farming methods and $500 more a 

year by better methods of co-operation and mar- 


keting—and what I want us to do is to get both 


$500 gains. An extra $1,000 a year per farm is 
what we must have to build up a great rural civili- 
zation in the South. 

And instead of the man who is trying to get the 
extra $500 by co-operation and marketing throw- 
ing stones at the man who is trying to get the 
extra $500 by better farming, let them work to- 
gether. That’s what the Farmers’ Union says, 
and it is the policy The Progressive Farmer is 
always going to fight for. 


To make our meaning clearer, let us give an- 
other illustration. Cotton manufacturing is like 
farming, in that in both industries there are con- 
tinual improvements in methods, in machinery, 
and in marketing. Now suppose a Southern cot- 
ton manufacturer were losing money and should 
join with his brother manufacturers to market his 
goods co-operatively. That would mean more 
profit, no doubt, and would be a wise move, just 
as it is a wise move for our farmers. But suppose 
this same manufacturer kept on using out-of-date 
machinery, unscientific methods, an uneconomical 
system of production, while Northern manufactur- 
ers kept on improving their methods, using better 
implements and machinery, etc., etc. And sup- 
pose his manufacturing paper kept on telling this 
Southern manufacturer of improved scientific 
methods of production, of labor-saving imple- 
ments and machinery that other manufacturers 
were using and kept saying to him, ‘“‘We must use 
as good methods:as Northern and Western man- 
facturers use or we will be put out of business.”’ 
But suppose he should then say, “I am going to 
stop reading that paper. I am tired of so much 
teaching about better methods of manufacturing. 
All I want is a new marketing plan. I can use 
the same sort of manufacturing methods my 
grandfather used.” The best system of marketing 
on earth wouldn’t save that manufacturer from 
bankruptcy, poverty, and ruin. 

It’s the same way with our Southern farmers. 
They may adopt the best marketing system on 
earth, but they must also do better farming or 
lose out in competition with other sections. We 
sometimes seem to fall into the foolish notion 
that Southern farmers are the only ones there are 
on earth. The truth is, that the locomotive and 
the steamship make us competitors with farmers 
all over the world. A man can get plenty of labor 
in India to work cotton at ten to fifteen cents a 
day and our Southern cotton must compete with 
Indian cotton. In corn, wheat, and all food and 
feed crops, we must compete with the wide-awake 
farmers in the North and West and in Canada. 
In growing cattle, we must compete not only with 
them, but with farmers in South America—and 
it is said that next year South America will even 
send corn to the United States. 

What The Progressive Farmer wants us to do, 
what the Farmers’ Union wants us to do, is to 
equal any other section or country both in pro- 
duction and marketing. Moreover, we also have 
to consider another big fact that cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. This is that we can never, 
never market cotton or tobacco effectively until 
we get better farming, so farmers can grow their 
own corn and feed and so escape the mortgage 
and credit system. For it is an admitted fact that 
the system of buying supplies now throws our 
staple crops pell-mell on every autumn market, 
and ruins every attempt at regulated, system- 
atical, scientific selling of these crops. 

Better farming, therefore, will help us get bet- 
ter marketing, and both plans must go along to- 
gether, as the Farmers’ Union founders so wisely 
foresaw. 
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STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS.\ 
‘CLEANSES: | 
PURIFIES. | 


|° &t has so many uses that It Ie 
: a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs _ 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


, DEPARTMENT OF AN:MAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, e ° MICHIGAN 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








HOW TO HANDLE THE YOUNG 
BULL. 


Give Him Plenty of Feed, Water and 
Exercise, and a Lot to Himself. 


ANY young beef bulls will go 

onto the farms of Progressive 
Farmer readers this fall, and upon 
the treatment they receive depends 
very largely the development they 
make. 

It should be remembered at all 
times that selection and feeding are 
the factors that are responsible, in a 
large degree, for the present excel- 
lence of the beef breeds, and any 
breeder who neglects to give the best 
thought to the mating of the animals 
under his charge, or who is stingy 
with feed, will fail not only to con- 
tinue the improvement already made 
with the animals under his charge, 
but will see his herd actually dete- 
riorate on his hands generation after 
generation. All breeders who have 
been in the work for many years 
realize this, and the majority of 
them give the young animals that 
come on from year to year that good 
treatment which causes them to grow, 
spread and thicken rapidly, making 
big sappy fellows of them at weaning 
time. 

Now if this development is to con- 
tinue and the animals make the big 
thick fellows that are needed to sire 
growthy, thick calves, the good feed- 
ing and care must continue until the 
beasts are past their second birthday 
at least. Good treatment, as we know 
it, means an abundance of good 
nutritious feed so balanced as to pro- 
duce bone, flesh and’a reasonable 
amount of fat. Every farm in the 
South can produce at home such feed- 
stuff in abundance. First comes suc- 
culence, furnished by good permanent 
pasture, winter catch crops such as 
rye and crimson clover, oats, and 
vetch, wheat, oats and rye, etc., and 
corn silage. Next comes grain feed, 
consisting of corn and cottonseed 
meal, or corn and soy bean meal. 


Third, dry hays, among the best of 
which are soy bean, alfalfa, sapling 
and common red clover, cowpea, oats 
and vetch, etc. 

When the young bull is taken out 
of the crate, tie him in a clean stall 
for a few days until he becomes ac- 
quainted with his new folks. If he is 
nervous and excitable after his trip 
on the cars, treat him with utmost 
kindness. Give him all the good fresh 
water he will take, and start him off 
on a very light feed of grain—one 
pound per day for a 500-pound calf 
—and increase this gradually so that 
at the end of a month, he is having 
about all he will clean up quickly of 
shelled corn four parts, cottonseed 
meal or soy bean meal, one part. A 





should be given while the youngster 
is getting acquainted; then as soon 
as he becomes quiet and gentle, he 
should have a small grass lot in 
which there are no other cattle un- 
less it should.be possible to give him 
one or two steer calves for company. 

With the grass his hay and grain 
feed should be continued and he 
should be haltered and handled sev- 
eral times per week until he becomes 
so gentle that he may be caught any- 
where in the field. 

He will need a light clean shed 
under which to go during bad storms 
but don’t ever shut him up in a dark 
barn, or keep him tied up for any 
length of time after he has once got 
gentle; for exercise and sunshine are 
prime necessities in the development 
of strong breeding cattle. When the 
youngster is 12 months old he may 
have three or four cows brought to 
his lot per week, and given one ser- 
vice each; but never under any con- 
dition turn a young, vigorous, grow- 
ing bull out with a herd of cows to 
pick all his living off of scant pas- 
ture, and to serve cows to the limit 
of his powers, if you wish him to 





little green corn fodder or clover. 


make a fine large bull. He will not 
develop into such an animal with 
such treatment. He will likely get 
good calves even under such adverse 
conditions, but it will be the ruina- 
tion of what might have made, under 
Tight treatment, a fine bull that you 
could take pride in, A. L. FRENCH. 





Yes, You Need a Separator. 


MILK eight cows and make butter 

for which I get 30 cents a pound, 
will it pay me to buy a cream separ- 
ator?’ 

If we estimate that these cows will 
give an average of 20 pounds a day 
each for 300 days in the year we 
have a total annual milk production 
of 48,000 pounds. If this contains 4 
per cent butter-fat the total butter- 
fat produced in a year is 1,920 
pounds. 

By the shallow-pan method of: rais- 
ing the cream not over about 80 per 
cent of this fat will be obtained, or 
384 pounds will be lost. 

By the deep-can setting system 
about 93 per cent of the butter-fat 
may be obtained, or only about 135 
pounds of butter-fat will be lost per 
year. 

By the use of a separator the loss 
of butter-fat should not be over 40 
to 80 pounds in 48,000 pounds of 4 
per cent milk. This allows for the 
skimmilk containing from one-tenth 
to two-tenths of 1 per cent of butter- 
fat. 

This means a saving by the use of 
the separator of 55 to 95 pounds of 
butter-fat over the deep-setting meth- 
od and a saving of 304 to 344 pounds 
of butter-fat a year over the shallow- 
pan method of raising the cream. 

It is not too much to state: that if 
the separator is handled well it will 
save 75 to 100 pounds of butter-fat 
in 48,000 pounds of four per cent 
milk, over the best results to be ob- 
tained by any gravity process of rais- 
ing the cream; but if half this saving 
is made it will pay to buy a cream 
separator, for the saving in butter-fat 
is not the only nor the chief reason 
why one who makes butter from even 
eight cows should use a separator. 
The advantages of the separator are 
about as follows: 

1. The separation of the butter-fat 
is more thorough as we have already 
seen, 

2. Better cream of any desired per 
cent of butter-fat can be obtained. 

3. Souring or ripening can be more 
easily and completely controlled. 

4. The separator removes insoluble 
dirt from the milk. 

5. There is less danger of the cream 
absorbing bad odors or otherwise be- 
coming contaminated. 

6. Fresh warm skimmilk is obtain- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEn. 


ed which is much better for feeding 
calves and pigs. 
7..The work is done more quickly 
and a large amount of labor is saved. 
8. A better and more uniform qual- 
ity of butter is obtained. 





New Livestock Buildings at North 
Carolina State Fair. 


ROF, R. S. Curtis sends us the ac- 
companying diagram of the new 
livestock buildings at the North Caro- 
lina State Fair and writes us as fol- 
lows: 

“Livestock exhibitors at recent 
State Fairs will recall vividly 
the accomodations which have for- 
merly been provided for exhibiting 
show stock. While there was no 
doubt a reason for this condition, 
those who know what might have 
been have had reasons for saying 
that the livestock industry fell into 
nothing short of a disgrace. It is 
with much satisfaction that the wri- 
ter is able to make the statement that 
the fair management will this year 
provide an entirely new location with 
comfortable buildings for horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine. Altho all the 
buildings proposed will not be erect- 
ed this year, a permanent plan will be 
provided which will allow for unus- 
ual growth of the stock show. The 
buildings will be simple and durable, 
the construction being for conven- 
ience and comfort rather than for 
pretentious purposes. 

“All stalls and pens will be so loca- 
ted that convenient access can be had 
to the central judging arena around 
which will be built eventually a pavil- 
lion and raised seats to accommodate 
those who wish to see the judging 
done. 

“The foundation of all buildings 
will be brick or concrete. Large, 
roomy stalls and pens will be pro- 
vided between which will be wide 
passage ways for viewing the stock. 


“Under the old arrangement it 
was impossible for spectators to 
watch the placing of the awards, 
whereas, this feature of a stock show 
is the most important to be given at- 
tention. Special emphasis has been 
placed on his phase of the exhibit in 
planning the new buildings. The 
judging pavillion now specified to be 
erected subsequently will seat from 
800 to 1,000 people comfortably. In 
the large judging pavillion of the In- 
ternational Stock Show at Chicago 
accommodations are provided for 10,- 
000 people. Many State fairs have 
the same arrangement except on 2 
somewhat smaller scale. North Caro- 
lina is well worthy of a place among 
the ranks, and it is safe to say that as 
soon as the fair management pro- 
vides suitable stock accommodatiox 
the stockmen will make a show which 
will attract unusyal attention and re- 
spect.”’ 
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will be d2monstrated at the 
leading Fairs throughout 
the country this Fall 


ONE of the most important exhibits for the farmer and dairyman at many of the big 
Fairs this year will be the Sharples Milker—the device that is rapidly revolutionizing 


modern dairying. 


The big feature of the Sharples exhibit will be the 
daily demonstrations of the Milker in actual opera- 
tion on real dairy cows, under conditions exactly 
like those in your own dairy. 


You Should See These Demonstrations 


They will SHOW you, at first hand, how the Sharples Milker 
fills every requirement better than the best hand milker. 
How one man can do the work of three with it; how reliable 
it is—right there on the job every day in the year; excluding 
all stable air and dirt— absolutely sanitary ; gentle, even- 
tempered and more regular in its action than any hand milker 
—drawing the milk quickly and thoroughly, and keeping 
teats and udders in soft, healthy, pliable condition. 





Texas State Fair, Dallas, Tex 


Montana State Fair, Helena, Mont... . - Sept. 22-27 Kansas State Fair, Topeka, Kans 





Sharples Exhibits at the Following Fairs: 


Oklahoma New State Fair, Muskogee, Okla. . Oct. 6-11 Iowa State Fair and Shien, Des Moines, Ia. Aug. 20-28 Virginia State Fair, Richmond, Va. . . . » Oct. 6-11 
- « Oct. 18-Nov.2 Missouri State Fair, Sedali _ Mo. 


South Dakota State Fair, Huron, S. Dak. . Sept, 6-12 Georgia State Fair, Macon,Ga.. . .. . Oct. 21-31 California State Fair, Sacramento, Cal. . . Sept. 13-20 
a patie and Exhibition, Hamline as ao Mi, + + + Spt.9-18 Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Can, Aug. 23-Sept. 8 
Michigan State Fair, West Grand Rapids, Mich. Sere 146 New York State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y - Sept. 8-13 Ottawa. + 2 ee ee eee ‘on i 5-1 4 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wis. . . Sept. 8-12 North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, N.C... . Oct, 20-25 Quebec . 2. 2 2 ee ce eo ug. 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind. . . . Sept. 8-12 Ohio State Fair, Columbus,O. . . . . . Sept. 1-5 Sherbrooke . . . s+ «© + e © Aug. 3 6 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Ill. . . . . Oct. 3-11 Pennsylvania, Allentown Fair, Allentown, Pa. . Sept. 3 26. Peeaeeeen G & 6 ice. © \e @ wena Sept. 15-20 
Nebraska State Fair, Nebraska . . . 2 . Sept. 1-5 Vermont State Fair, White River —* Vt. BSept. toto . “Wales: S45" 0e ace. See. o + « et on 


No man who owns cows can afford to miss this exhibit. 


Take Your Own Time, Ask all the Questions You Want 


The plain-spoken, practical dairymen in charge of these 
demonstrations will explain to you every detail of the equip- 
ment, and will answer every question. Weurge you tospend 
all the time you want in our exhibit, as we want you to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the wonderful time, labor 
and money-saving properties of the Sharples Milker. 


Special Accommodations, If You Wish 


If you want an extra good, long look at the Milker in opera- 
tion, we can arrange a Special Individual Inspection for you. 
Write us at West Chester and we will arrange it with the 
men in charge of the exhibit. 





Sept. 27-Oct. 3 Maryland Inter-State Fair, Hagerstown, Md. . Oct. 14-17 
pote. "er ia fs Sept. 8-12 New Jersey-Penna. Inter-State Fair, Trenton Sept. 29-Oct. 3 








The Sharples Tubular Separator Exhibit 


will be more interesting than ever this year. Be sure to 
make a careful inspection of a Sharples Tubular while at your 
Fair—it will explain to you why this separator is used ex- 
clusively on the leading dairy farms in the country. 


Write for our books on Mechanical Milking and Business Dairy- 
ing. Be informed on the progress of dairying. Free on request. 


Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








BERKSHIRES. 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


‘WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


























MILLS PREMIER DUKE, No. 176602 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 


are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, 
Premier-Longfellow and Baron Duke blood, 
and for size and fancy points, there is no bet- 
ter in the South. Service boars. gilts, sows 
and pigs for sale at alltimes. Also Angora 
=. Shropshire sheep and Duroc-Jersey 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















PUBLIC SALE! 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1913. 


“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 








STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines hem the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
to sh 


D. i. ‘FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


Sterling Herd Duroc. Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
POLAND CHINAS, 


PAR 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN ANGU! S. 
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“Doddie Land Stock Farm”. 
“Home of the Angus’® 

40 Head—Young Bulls and Heifers—40 Head 

Write your wants, or better still, come and _ see our 


herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tallahoma, Tenn. 
oa | 
















Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 








ESSEX AND POLAND CHINA HOGS 
And Southdown Sheep. 

A few pigs for immediate shipment. Also three 
young sows, one 2-year old Poland China boar and 
one 5-year old Essex boar and a number of 74 Essex 
pigs. L.G@. JONES. Tobaccoville, North Carolina. 











4 Pork Machines of a National Reputation. 
You win, if your last word is from 
J. P. Vissering, Box 00, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 


DRDO 
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TAMWORTH 42 22s, English, Cana- 


dian or American bred 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
RGFLargest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 


nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















50—Head Berkshires—50 
Bred Sows—Bred Gilts—Open Gilts. 


Boars large enough for service. All cholera im- 
mune. Write for catalogue. 


SELWYN FARMS, EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 





The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Winnerat iowa Mich. 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russeliviile, Ky. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals oitered & for sale. 


Ss TOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr, R. 1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
“PURE-BRED 0. I. C. PIGS AND GILTS 


Now ready for shipment. Write for price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 
D. E. Frye, Prop., R. F. D. 3, Hickory, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
BULL 
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HOLSTEINS 
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PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


a ie 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


ULLS IN SERVICE 
Point cembona 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., po 
Herefords  Pest.her4 in the South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


JACKS. 
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TENNESSEE REGISTERED JACKS 


Auction Sale, Oct. 10, °13. 
50 JACKS—20 JENNETS—10 COLTS. 


Jack stock equal to any living in this sale. 
Write at once for catalogue. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
MARSHALL CO. JACK BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 

J. J, Murray, Sec’y., Lewisburg, Tenn. 








PERCHERONS. 


POP rrrrnnm 


Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 
40 registered and high- 
grade Percheron mares 
from two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron _ stallions 
and big — Mammoth 
jacks. Special prices will 
be made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN & 























CO., Lexington, Ky. 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 


LANs 











bag gd AND 
ETLANDS. 

meaatee mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write forcatalog 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Livestock-Raising the Remedy for 
Low-Priced Cotton. 


HE idea of co-operation is all right 
and there is no doubt that were 
the farmers clear of debt and able to 
hold their cotton they would perfect 
Unions that would be permanent and 
effect the result that is now desired. 
The majority of the Southern farm. 
ers are in debt and aside from truck 
and fruits, which at present they can- 
not dispose of to advantage in the 


cate large markets, their only cash crop 
" crete = andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- | jg cotton and they are obliged to turn 
est freight é . ae 
Berkshire or Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application, | that over to the storekeeper as soon 
T worth For Best service accurately describe your wants. as he demands it. The steadily de- 
am creasing fertility of the soil, increas- 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


ing cost of supplies and living keep 
the farmer down so that he cannot 
succeed in making more than a living. 

I was born and raised in one of the 
best farming and dairy sections of the 
North, but I can remember during 
the period of exclusive grain farming, 
when nearly all the farms were un+ 
der a mortgage and they were in as 
poor a condition financially as the 
Southern farmer. Today it is a coun- 
try of high-priced land, splendid 
stock and prosperous farmers and the 
way they solved the problem is the 
only hope for the present condition 
of the Southern farmer. 

The only means to build up the 
land is by the raising of livestock. 
This has proved the salvation and 
mortgage lifter of the North and will 
do the same for the Southern farmer. 

If a large part of the land that is 
put in truck, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, which are oftentimes almost 
impossible to dispose of, were put 
into feed for hogs or cattle, the bene- 
fit to the owner would be great.. 

To go into the stock business very 
extensively requires considerable cap- 
ital, but there is no farmer who at 
present has one or two cows and a 
sow or two, but by study and a little 
work, in five years from a compara- 
tively small acreage cannot from the 
sale of stock make more money than 
from a large acreage in cotton and 
have a much more fertile farm. A 
few dollars worth of barbed wire will 
fence in the cattle, and if he cannot 
afford woven wire for hogs, he can at 
least fence in a few patches with rails 
for a few pigs and as he gets funds 
he can soon purchase fencing. 

If farmers could only realize what 
stock raising would do for them and 
put the energy that they oftentimes 
waste in raising crops that are a drug 
on the market, do what fencing they 
can, get the best-bred stock they can 
afford, get a good rotation and put 
back all the manure on the land, in 
a few years they will find that farm- 
ing is a pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness. 

All you hear right now is the re- 
mark, ‘‘Raise enough stuff to ship in 
carload lots.’”” What thing is better 
to ship in that manner than stock? 
Three or four farmers can easily ship 
a carload and I have yet to hear of a 
carload of cattle, hogs or sheep being 
held on a sidetrack because the mar- 
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. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
xroduction of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
states have been supplied fromour great herd: New 


or visit our farm. 
g 
York, gg os gro District of Col 
I 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 


SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL. 
John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 

Send for descriptive sale list. 


FRAZIER CARTS 


ket was glutted and they would hard- 
ly pay the freight bill. 
FRANK H. CRAIG. 
Fordyce, Ark. 


Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year. 

If you can’t come and see him, send and 
get his picture. 





olumbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. kshires for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty 
THE BLUE RIDGE oo FARMS, 
Asheville, N. € 
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North Carolina Farmers and Cover 
Crops. 





























' Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


i no: 5 Lge ser ig Amen of 
World Over. e North Carolina Farm Dem- 
Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. The Jersey onstration work, Raleigh, N. C., re- 
_—s ‘ We build 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


carts for 
general use, 
for break. § 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., « 


The Jersey gives richer 

and more butter than 

any other known breed, at a 
lower keeping cost. She does it 





WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 
Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 


ports that inquiries in regard to his 
recent notice in The Progressive Far- 
mer are coming in by wholesale. 

Mr. Hudson, it will be remembered, 
is trying to organize a club of 10,000 
North Carolina farmers to grow cover 
crops this fall, and he wants every 
North Carolina farmer who will join 
the club to send his name and ad- 
dress, state the number of acres he 
wishes to grow, and the kind of crop 
or crops. Mr. Hudson will be glad to 











continuously and eng 

- Her milk and butter bring better 

prices than the product of any other 

dairy breed. That's where quality 

does count. Jersey facts free. Write 
now. We have no cows for sale. 

AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 

324 W. 23d Street, New York 


EWELL FARM BULLS 


Are Butter Bred and Best for Dairy 
Herds. We offer calves for shipment into 








. DUROC-JERSEYS, 


DOnnnrnm 


—PALPIIINDn 


AURORA, ILL 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 
at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








PEA HULLER 


Turns cowpeas inv 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 


DIXIE 











huller with roller bear send full information to those who 
Tick Belt at $15 each, unregistered, and ings. This is important. as gs ieee : alatahuNn © 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS {22vethem., The qual- | ] furnish registration papers for $35 addition- Has given entire satis- | Write. Address him at Ral igh, 8 
ity is right; the price is al. Write for our proposition faction for 11 years. His address before was incorrectly 
right; and I guarantee them to satisfy you. Write me oe , : Thousands in use. Write now 
ane let me tell you about them. ‘They are profit- PERCY BROWN, Mgr., Spring Hill, Tenn. 
makers. 


for booklet Address Dept.22 | Stated in The Progressive Farmer as 


West Raleigh, N. C. 








W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, | 
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[THE POULTRY YARD| 


Uncle Jo’s Answers to Inquiries. 


INDLY give me a recipe for a 
good tonic for fowls that hang 
around listlessly and do not lay. They 
do not seem sick but more in need 
of a good tonic than anything else?”’ 
Douglas mixture is a very good 
spring and summer tonic for growing 
or grown chickens. Douglas mixture 
is made by dissolving one (1) pound 
of copperas in a gallon of water, and 
then adding half (%) a fluid ounce of 
sulfuric acid. Dose, tablespoonful to 
one quart of water three times a 
week. Here’s another: One (1) ounce 
each of carbonate of iron, pulverized 
gentian root, black antimony, man- 
drake, ginger, flour of sulfur and 
powdered charcoal, four (4) ounces 
of bicarbonate of soda. Mix thorough- 
ly and place one teaspoonful in each 
quart of soft feed. 
s * 2 

“Do you know of anything that 
will stop chickens from eating and 
picking the feathers from _ each 

- other?” 

Sometimes it is impossible to cure 
confirmed cases of feather eating. 
Try removing the cause, and if this 
does not remedy the matter it would 
be better for you to dispose of the 
birds that have contracted the habit. 
Oftentimes it is caused by idleness, 
in which case the fowls begin pick- 
ing at each other till blood appears 
where the feathers have been remov- 
ed, and this develops their appetite. 
Any kind of an injury to one or more 
birds which causes bleeding may 
start the habit. Remove from the 
yard all birds that have the habit as 
well as those that have lost feathers 
in this way. Pen them separately 
for a while and then return to the 
yard. 
























































* * * 


“What size roosting house is re- 
quired for two dozen hens? What 
size run they should have? How 
much feed would be required daily 
for this number of hens?”’ 

They would do fairly well in a 
house 12x12 feet if they had a liberal 
amount of outside run. The yard 
room for 24 hens should contain at 
least 2,400 square feet, if possible. 
Some poultry raisers, however, have 
fairly good success with 500 square 
feet of run for a pen of 12 fowls. The 
amount of feed required would not 
be the same each day, but the aver- 
age would be about a quart of feed 
for 12 hens three times a day, for 24 
hens twice this much. 

* * * 


“T have six Wyandotte hens that 
are from four to six years old. If I 
should mate them to a young cock- 
erel would I have as good results 
for eggs in winter from the stock 
raised from this mating as from 
younger hens? These birds were 
fair layers when young, but are not 
so now.” 

You would get just as good results 
in mating the cockerel to your hens 
provided he was a healthy vigorous 
one and weil matured, and if the 
hens were likewise in good condi- 
tion. If the hens were good layers 
when young they would produce 
young stock as good in this respect 
even tho the old birds themselves 
are not excellent layers at the pres- 
ent time. 

* * * 

“A makes inquiry (by letter) re- 
garding price, etc., of certain fowls 
advertised by B. B, replies giving 
description, price, ete., with the pro- 
vision that if not satisfactory, to be 
returned, and money will be refund- 
ed, but when chickens arrive they do 
not come up to the description given 
by B. Now, in the event of their be- 
ing sent back under these conditions 
who should pay the express charges?” 

These things should all be un- 
derstood before a deal is made. I 
think the fair way to settle it, how- 
ever, would be for each of the parties 
to pay charges one way. 

UNCLE JO. 






















Let Adler 


The Organ 
Maker 


ae 











Ever Known—Competition 


An Adler Organ in your 
own home will be a never fail- 

ing ce of pleasure, refinement, 
education and culture, making home the 
most attractive place on earth, paying for 
itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money cannot buy 
—happiness and contegtment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love 
with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
elevating power of music, and because I want- 
ed to make it possible for every family to know 
the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; 
more than 8,000 of these famous organs are 
now in the homes of the people. The time has 
arrived—this very day—for you to send for 








When you get m 
you like best and 









You take no risk. 






And more: I will give you the 






to own the finest organ made, 





















sell direct from the 35 





absolutely s 
extra, midd 
other organs. 


Mail Coupon! 


you see my 


emens’ 















CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co. 
2587 W. Chestnut St., Loulsviie. Ky. «% 


# Send me my_copy of the i an 


x Free Illustrated Adier Organ Boo’ 


+ seers eeececseveccesecereceseccsscscccses eee & 
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est In Existence 


Plan Wipes Out 
The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
tirely Swept Away By My No 
Money Down—Diréct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Soa 

my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to co home § 
for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying a cen 

catalog, select the ‘Adler Organ 
will ship it at once. 
month free. Sendno money until you decide to buy. 
Then pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 
If, at the end of a year, the 
“*Adler’’ fails to make ‘good on every point I claim 


for it, I will refund every dollar = have paid. 


ill ngest and 
strongest guarantee ever made on an organ Wf 
—for 50 full years. You see how easy it is Uy 

I can and will save you $48.75 because l && 
000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in existence) atlowest 
wholesale factory prices. The Adler|Plan 
thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 


nging out all “*in-between”’ 
profits you pay. on 


You can’t afford to 
buy any organ until 
plan to save you $48.75. 
Coupon or a Postal for my FREE. Organ 
Book right 
no 


Only Direct 
From Factory 


The Famous $500,000 
Adier Factory — Great- 


Have ita 


Mail 


Take Your Own Time 













(17) 951 
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O TROUBLE at all 
to quickly string “AS ty 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence “S5&i: 


over hills and through valleys. It “A 
contains no single, separate wires. 
The joints are “N 


WELDED BY ELECTRICITY SN 


making a one-piece fabric without the extra weight of waste 
wire. Made of special Open Hearth wire, heavily galvan- 
ized with purezinc. Strongest and most durable fence pro- 
duced anywhere. Thousands who use it say it’s best. 
Investigate it, anyway. Read ‘‘How to Test Wire” in our 


Poultry: and Rabbit Yard and Garden. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.’ 


ized Wire; Hard Spring Coii Wi 










new catalogue (sent free) which also shows the many different “ and 
sizes of ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence for Field, Farm, Ranch, Lawn, Chicken, 


“ay 


Se 


om 


WHERE THIS SIGN’S DISPLAYED IS SOLD THE BEST FENCE MADE. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. 


Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfe-t” Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Galvan- 
-e; Twisted Cable Wire; Galvanized Telephone Wire; €I 
Bale Ties; Fence Staples; Pou:ry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized ¥ { 
Wire Nails: Large Head Roofi ng Nails; “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. 


he om 


rg ta Pertect 


dusts easily to: hilly land 


Perfectly effective under all 
conditions, because it is a 


ONE-PIECE FENCE 
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to ary 
little straw protection in cold snaps, 
magnificent berries. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Twe YEAR rounp Say 


aquare. 


varieties carried on in the 


py te else on earth. 





Pure cones 
FREE with booklet making success certain, ABSOLU UTE G TEE and Bank 


A choice of farms—a baker’s dozen—extending t 


fruit one to two years earlier im rus vy 
Situated midway the country and at about an average altitude our tunes and 
sell direct saving you agent’s profit, oftenover half. Catalogue Free. 100 Page 
CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 
Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World. 


The ‘Never-Stop’ Strawberry 
Circles the Seasons Like the Sun 
Pays 93,200 an Acre 7 In garden from Ansli te tev. beina 


ivvields ie 10.0 


Ripening in off season 
Most Exquisitely Flavored of all Fruits 


mrs, Sells readily 25c quart to seekers of the very best. Planted in 
barrel as shown, fruits year round in any sunny space 3 feet 
Dream of Beauty for yard or porch in summer, con- 
servatory or greenhouse in winter. Solid mound of 
Pearls and Rubies (Foliage, fruit and flowers) 

garden or barrel begins tofruitat once. Sueceeds everywhere 
because it is in the nee of 30 years’ test of over 5,000 


round if given a 
—-- 


ra. 
now in 


North Carolina Hills the Natural Home of the Strawberry 
where even in the wild state it attains a perfection unrivaled 


average femily bountiful) 9.50 $2.50 deh vered 
‘e 
Aliso immense stock of all kinds of Strawberry Ptants, Fruit. 


Trees, Evergreen Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Rose Bushes, etc. 
~p most varied soil region on the planet and 30 years’ 
experience enables us to grow everything in its natural soil, es ina perfect ripening of wood on trees that 


ming roses the first year. 
ntg thrive everywhere. We 
it Manual FREE to buyers, 


402 R. R. Street, Kittrell, N. C. 
One of the Largest Mail Order Nurseries in Ameriec, 





Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- f 
mer at Smal! Cost. Eas f 
Send Postal for New Water Supp! “ 
Il bring you 100 pictures M7 J 
sse. O 
Campbell Av., 


t Now 


Chicago 








Aermotor Co., 2d and Magison Streets, Oakland, 44) Cai 















New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


36 pounds, full weight, choice curled hen feathers. 6 
pound pillows, $1.08 per pair. d 
Catalogue Free. Duck and Goose feather beds at 
wholesale prices. Address 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW COMPANY, 
Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER. SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns 
B. P. Rocks, Houd: — Minorcas, 
C. I. Games and §.&. Rh ode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian > Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11, Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlan Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, rc ‘birds ‘competing. 

won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlatte,N. C. 











rns, White wyaniiee 
Light Brahmas 








WHITE LECHORN OHICKENS. 
Early Pullets and Hens $1.08each. Roosters $2.00 
each. All well bred, healthy stock. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
sbore, Tenn. 


Xu 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM 
Charlotte, N. °. 








Route 4, 








GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bargains in breeding stock. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 











S ds Ch lon White Piymouth Rosie. 
Albashice, Box 431, Bartiett, Tenn, 
*@+ ‘The best is nene too good. 
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The Merger of East and West 


(“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!” 
—KIPLING: 


The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit - 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. . 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements 
of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequent and indirect com- 
munication tended to keepthe 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


direct, has been a great 
cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of 
distance. It has made us 
a homogeneous people. 


The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes 
one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Qne Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES... 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogg, Sheep and Goats, is already s0 


well known as to need no comment. 


Tait Butler, for 


on animal feeding, says in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 


But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED 
MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. 
erly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority 


The eminent Dr. 


“y 
I would 
Corn is a good 


horse feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding 


an all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. 


Hammond, of Augusta, 


Ga., a distinguished breeder of 


fine horses, says: “Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its 
wonderful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic move- 


ment in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” 
full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Let us send you free booklet, 
Address, The Bu- 


reaa of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main 


Street, Dallas, Texas, 








THE MOST MONEY and 
THE EASIEST MONEY 


is made growing 


SCUPPERNONG 
GRAPES 


A SURE CROP FOR A SURE MARKET. 


We have this year the largest and finest 
stock of young 
SCUPPERNONG VINES 
ever grown. Booklet on Scuppernong 
growing sent on request. 


SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





KANSAS NON-IRRIGATED 


ALFALFA SEED 


of the celebrated Kansas alfalfa fields, where for 29 
the very best of Non-Irri- 
99 per cent pure—Cleaned 
and re-cleaned—Endorsed by experiment stations 
everywhere. Write for free samples, on which we 
invite you to get government tests. Get our prices 
and successful crop facts before wou buy. W 
ROSS BROTHER: sEED HOUSE, 
363 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 


years we’ve been gettin 
gated seed,—Guarantee 


rite 
today—now. 





| Ready now for Fall planting—Fresh from the heart 























s. Every machine guaranteed. 

price delivered to your depot, $100. 
catalogue. W FMA RY MANUFACT- 
URING CO., Winder, Ca, 














On Account of Change in Lo- 
cation Will Sell Cheap 


Light Brahmas, Houdans, R. C. Black Min- 

orcas, Reds, White Wyandottes, R. C. Buff 

Leghorns and White Orpingtons (Keller- 

strass strain.) WALNUT GROVE POUL- 
TRY YARDS, China Grove, N. C. 


The Big Fertilizer Book. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by 
Dr. van Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 
but is worth it. Send your order to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

















THE FARMER’S INTEREST IN 
GOOD ROADS. 





He of All Men Should be an Active 
Worker in This Line—Good Roads 
at Moderate Cost. 


HERE is a great deal of fuss now 

‘being made over good roads, and 
we are bound to have good roads. We 
farmers don’t take the interest, or as 
much interest, in good roads as we 
should. If anyone in ‘the world is 
benefited by good roads it is the 
farmer. They put him nearer to 
markets, church and school, for he 
can make quicker time. They save 
him money by allowing him to haul 
several times more with the same 
team than he could on a bad road, 
and save his horses, too, as well as 
his wagons. They make his land 
more valuable because it is more ac- 
cessible. 

Price some farm on a macadam 
road and then one way off in some 
inaccessible place and see the differ- 
ence. 

We ought to affiliate with any and 
all good road movements in our sec- 
tions and do all we can to promote 
good roads, to get new and better 
routes when we are going to make 
a good road. I know a lot of us feel 
and say that it is the automobile 
people who are pushing and clamor- 
ing for good roads and want them 
built at the people’s expense for their 
use. Every automobile owner in the 
State is made to pay in addition to 
a regular property tax, a special tax, 
or license, of from $5 to $25 on every 
automobile, 60 per cent of which, I 
understand, goes to the road fund. If 
it does not, it should. If the auto- 
mobile folks will make such a fuss 
and clamor for good roads as to 
get them, I say, great is the auto, 
for that alone! I know when a cym- 
lin-headed dude rushes along at a 
break-neck speed, frightens our hors- 
es, breaks our vehicles and kills our 
chickens, it does not make us feel 
good toward the automobile or its 
owner. However, there are fools in 
all things, and a good large portion 
were automobile owners at. the be- 
ginning. As they have come into 
more general use, more conservative 
people are using them, until‘ now it 
is a rare thing for an accident, not- 
withstanding there are more than 
100 in use where there was one a 
year or two ago. Some day, when 
we get good roads all over the coun- 
try, every farmer will have his auto, 
which puts him in the city in a few 
minutes. Add to this, water-works 
and lights for his home and a septic 
tank for his sewerage, and he has 
all the conveniences of the town as 
well as the country. 

Many of our old roads are so badly 
routed that it would not only make 
it very expensive to build a good road 
on it, but also make it very expensive 
to keep up. New roads should be 
built to get the most for the amount 
of money expended, whether done by 
the county itself or whether let out 
by contract. A great deal of money 
is now being spent on making good 
roads in many counties along routes 
which will be changed or ought to be. 
After the road is put in fine shape it 
is often neglected so long that we 
lose almost all the good of 
the money spent. It is often 12 
months or more before they get back 
to it again, and long before that time 
it is full of bogs, holes, ruts and 
rocks, making it as bad as it was be- 
fore. When the road is put in good 
shape by the county or contractor, as 
the case may be, it should be let out 
in sections to the farmers along the 
route to keep it in repair, and re- 
quire a bond for the faithful per- 
formance of the work. It would not 
take much time to work our several 
miles of road and keep the ruts and 
holes fixed and the rocks picked up. 
On wet days, when nothing else could 
be done, a home-made drag could be 
run over the road and keep it in fine 
shape. ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 
way. PAUL HOFFMAN. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The best paint 
for your house 


Paint-making is more than mixing 
some pigments and liquid with a 
paddle. This explains why you can’ 
give best protection to your house if 
you use scientifically prepared paint. 


Real paint—the kind you want—is 
made scientifically, in a way that calls 
for expert paint-makers, scientific selection 
of materials, accurate proportions, immense 
grinding and mixing machinery and other 
factory equipment. No hand-mixed paint 
can begin to compare with 


High Standard 


LIQUID: PAINT 


_ Careful tests have shown that good wears 
ing and protecting qualities of paint depend 
upon the fineness of the grinding as well as 
upon the accurate proportions of the mate- 
rials, and their high quality. ‘‘High 
Standard’” is made of the choicest materials 
and in the exact proportion that years of ex- 
posure tests have proved to give best results, 
No one can approach this in home-made paint. 


For interior) walls and ceilings use Lowe 
Brothers Mellotone—the beautiful finish 


- that is washable, fadeless and does not easily 


scratch or mar. 
the house. 


Have the best looking house in your neigh- 
borhood. Ask your local ‘‘High Standard’* 
dealer-agent to give you paint information 
and color combinations for exteriors, interior 
walls, floors, woodwork, etc. 

Valuable Books—Free Exrers bave prepared 


= some valuable books—| 

Homes Attractive from Gate to Garret,’* and ‘ Mellotone 
Your Walls.‘* These with special color cards showing how 
to secure good resulis with your barns, implements, vehicles, 
etc., sent free upon request. Write today. 


The_Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Adapted to every room in 











Boston New York Chicage Kansas Cit? 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Ss | 
ee e 99 
National 
Steam Pressure 
Canning Outfits 


$10 to $1500. 


Bigger Profits on 
Fi and Vegeta- 
bles. 


Don’t delay ordering yourcanner! Stop the 
enormous waste caused by spoilage. Buy 
a canner. 

Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
, Spring St. Eau Claire, Wis. 

















N07 /M 
THE TRUST 


CHEW 
kere 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot~makes — 
happy. It’s a man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 





EAT 


You 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS, 

THIS YEARS CROP 
CONSUMERS RICE CO. 


HOUSTON TEX. 











Make your neighborhood a ‘reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 


to co-operate with you in all progressive 





movements, 









saturday, September 6, 1913.) 


BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Hach word, number or initiak 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 





made 











FARM MACHINERY. 
RAR RADAR nnn 

10 H.P. International gasoline engine for 
sale or exchange for larger engine. W. R,. 
Grey, Davidson, N. Cc. 
~ Inte national Harvester Co. Steel Hay 
Press—Never used. $75. Regular price, 
$125. H. Hallock, Live Oak, Fla, 

For Sale—One Case 6-H.P. portable ‘steam 
engine; has not been damaged scarcely any 
by use. Will sell cheap. R. L, Hickerson, 
Ronda, N. -.C, 


HELP WANTED. 
‘Wanted—To sell our washers and 
Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 





ner 

Agents 
wringers. 
Indiana. 

Wanted—Reliable, competent 
family, to take charge 
H. Rochelle, R. 5, 


Agents make $5 per 
map and newspaper 
for $1. Address Huse 





man with 
of small farm. W. 
Jackson, Tenn, 


day easily 
proposition. 
Co., 


with our 
$3 value 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Wanted—Man with family to take charge 
of small poultry, dairy and truck farm, Ap- 
ply D. W. Alderman & Sons Co Alcolu, 8, C. 


Te nant. Wanted—For 60 acres good land, 
Must be sober, honest, industrious, and have 
help of his own. Come or write, H. i. 
McNeill, Vass, N. C. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory, 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete instruc- 
tions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Company, 
Box L-23, Danville, Va. 


Wanted—To employ a practical and ex- 
perienced man who doesn’t mind work and 
who loves to feed and care for his stock, 
hogs a specialty. Address giving reference 
and previous experience. O, L. Joyner, 
Greenville, N. C. ‘ 











Overseer for Eleven-Mule Farm—Married, 
under forty, educated, up-to-date; experi- 
enced in getting and handling negro labor 
and making big crops, oats, corn, hay. Posi- 
tion open October 15. Salary, $60. Give full 
particulars and references first letter, Box 
131, Albany, Georgia. 


LIVESTOCK, 


‘BERKSHIRES. 


Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale—$5 
each. N, E. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 


~~ Registere -d Berkshire 
ties. Oakwood Farm, 

Pure-Bred Berkshire 
shipn 1ent.. E. H. 











Pigs Cheap—Beau- 
Troutmans, N, C. 


Pigs—Now ready for 

Plummer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ship- 

Char- 





~ Berkshires—The _ best of breeding. 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, 
lottesville, Va. 

Fancy Bre -d Berkshires—For sale or ex- 
change for oats, rye, vetch, or clover seed. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C, 


~ Berkshire pigs, Jersey 
bulls, for sale or will 
beans or oats. 
South Carolina. 
Ber kshire 
months old. 








heifers, Jersey 
exchange for peas, 
Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 





Pigs—Four , weeks to _ four 
a our advertisement on the 
livestock pag Windy Heights Berkshire 
Farm, § anaanee, Va. 


Fancy _ Berkshire Pigs— Best breeding, 
Splendid individuals; all ages, from young 
pigs to bred gilts and service boars. Prices 
right. Fine Collie pups, ready to ship. Fair- 
view Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 





A = CHESTER WHITES. 
Registered O. I, C. 
re registe red, $8. H. 


0. 1. Gc. P 
large herd 
Route 2, 





Pigs—$10 each. Not 
A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 


Es igs—To av oid inbree ding, 

boars for sale. Owen 
Bedford City, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

~~ Duroc~ Jerse y Pigs—They 
prices, etc., write W. F. 
North Carolina, 

Registered 
viceable 
up, at 
Luray, 


Six Full-Blooded Duroc-Jersey 
titled to registration, for sale. 
13 weeks old next Sunday. 
per pair. Write quick. 


bright, Hillsboro, N. 


“three 
Brothers, 


are beauties. 


For 
Kelly, Cleveland, 





Durocs—Bred 
boars, and pi 
bargain 

Va, 


ser- 
weeks 
Shenk, 


sows 
gs from 
prices, 


and 
eight 
Clarence 





Pigs—En- 
Pigs will be 

Price, $12 to $15 
Address T. A, Al- 
Route 2, 


~ Polk ind ¢ ‘hina P igs—Three months o| old. $ 310. 


Pedigree furnished, Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, i » Vi a. 


GO ATS. 


Flock of Goats for Sale—75 or 100 
Ww rite Ww. y. 8. Haton, Cedar Point, N. C. 


SHEEP. 


-gistered Southdow n buck lambs for “sale. 
H Hargrove, vanton, N. C, 


Nice 
head, 


Check ts” 
N. B. 


$20 
Musgr 


gets 
ave, 


4-year 


“Re am bouille tt Ram. 
Smoky 


Valley, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS. 


~ Holstcins—Alfaifa, a 
Holsteins insure success, We will furnish 
the Holsteins, bull or heifer calves; open or 


bred heifers or cows. dD. Ss 1g Jew - 
News, Vv . S&S Jones, Newport 


silo, ~ and pure-bred 


_____ JERSEYS. 
For. ‘Sale at Bargain—Three-ye sar old Jer- 


sey cow. Full milk. Also heifers, B 
Norfieet, Tarboro, N. G. r Sth 





SHORTHORNS. 


For Sale —Five-months-old Shorthorn bull 
calf. Entitled .to registration. Dr. IL. N. 
Burleyson, Concord, c. 


JACKS. 


sale, or trade 
Harris, 


‘Two Young 
cattle or 
North 


Jack 
good 
Wm, 


Jacks—F or 
colts, EK. L. 
Carolina, 


for 
Louisburg, 


12% 
Price, 


hands, 
$100. 


old, 
gentle. 
Se 


Colt- -Two “yea rs 
conformation, 
Lowe, Edgar, N. 

DOGS. 
Scotch 
Herndon, Va. 

For Sale—Thre pointer p pups, reé re sady for 
delive A. A, Lynch, Durham, N. CG., 
Route 


Pedigreed 
Stroud, 


Collie Pups. - mm 





‘Bight ‘Pointer Pups—Liable to registration, 
September first delivery. W. J. Frierson, 
Shiloh, | s. 


Fine | Registered Collie “Pups” for Sal e Chea] ap 
—Beautiful in color and markings. H. R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
For Sale—Pure-bred, 
Poland China and 


down buck and 
Kingston, Tenn. 





young 
Duroc pigs; 
ewe lambs. 


Angus bulls; 
Hampshire- 
J. M. Allen, 





Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 

White Wy andotte: “Cockerels — $2 

Elmwood Farm, Fort Mill, Ss. Cy 
Hens—65 cents; cock- 

Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 


Ww hite Indian Runner Duc cks—Fishel strain. 
Good stock cheap. Write Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 


“Wanted- 


n 
Choice 
each, 
Nice Brown Le ghorn 
erels, 50 cents. a Te 


buy 
Pineview, 


might _ 
Fail Farms, 


Twenty-five turkeys, 
guineas, Never 


some 
Nor th Carolina, 


E xtra Ply mouth — tock — 
$1.50 a pair. WwW. EV 
North Carolina. 


Homer 1 P ige -ons—— 
Benbow, Oak Ridge, 


~ For Sale—Imperiz rial ‘Ringlet Barred Rock 
cockerels. Thompson strain, R. D. Ed- 
mondston, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock, White Rocks and W hite Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm N. 





Seven Indian Runner duck dra 
for sale. Year old. Fawn and W hite. 
dollars gets flock. Bright Andrews, Cha 
Hill, N. C. 


Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale 
squab breeders; 
ewe to three 


apel 





Leading 

mated pairs, $2 to $3. Birds 

months old, 50 to 70 cents each, 
Raleigh, N. <C. 


“Stock | For ‘Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, 
pintons, P ie strain. 
ory, N. C. 

Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also: pullets and cockerels 
and good laying and breeding stock at rea- 
sonable prices, Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. me 

White Indian jan Munner duc ks (Patten 
strain), the best in the South. Buff Leg- 
horns and Buff Orpingtons; none better. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money , refunded, 
Wade H. Cline, Concord, N. C. 


Exhibition and 1 Utility s ock and Egss— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices, Rg: verlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mg Darlington, Ss. sy 

Poultry for | Sale—Needing room for 
stock, we are offering and must sell Brown 
and White Leghorns, $1; Red and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Brown and White Plymouth Rocks, 
$1.50; Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, 
$1 to $1.50. Silver Penciled Indian Runner 
ducks (young), some laying, $1.50 to $2; 
White and Brown Leghorn pullets, some lay- 
une, $1 to $2. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 

North Carolina, 





Old 
white 
White Or- 
J. A. Lentz, Hick- 





y oung 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


PPP WW MPrrmMWMMmw—wmw—wn—* 


CABBAGE, 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

OATS, 
Bushel 80 
Miller, 








Turf Oats 


cents; 10 
$7.50. E. R. 


bushels, 
Fentress, Va. 





Yellow Peruvian 
None better. 
Richfield, N. 


Seed Oats—Recleaned, 
Sample free. J. A. Rowland, 
c. 

“Appler Seed Oats—Pure and c 
bushels for sale at 75c per 
Talbert, ‘Frey; 8. C. 

Appler 
per bushe 
Wilfong, 


clean, 300 
bushel. L. Cy 





Oats—Recleaned, 85 
bushels, 80 cents. 
wton, N. C, 


cents 
Gordon 


Oats—Hammond’s Fulghum and 
seed oats. Write for samples and 
Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 

Select 100 
clean, pure. 
special price 
Palme tto, Ga, 


Appler 
prices, 


Iextra 
sound, 
bushel; 
Farm, 


Oats—Ripe, 
can buy. $1 
lots. Fairview 


Bushels 
3est you 
large 





Apple Y; Bane roft, 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 
ten-bushel lots, 
tion. Write C. J, 

Oats Sell High—So 
Write how many bushels 
Proof seed you want, 
delivered at your 
Rouge, La, 


Hundred Bushel 
80 cents to $1 per 
Special prices on 

Culpepper, C 


Seed 
bushel; 
applica- 
arnesville, Ga, 
this fall. 
of genuine Rust- 
and I will quote price 
station. K. H. Knox, Baton 


plant some 


Improved Appler Oats—Especially 
to Southern soils. Ripens early and a heavy 
yielder, Choice, re-cleaned seed. Two-bush- 
el bag, $1.60; 10 bushels, $7.50. J. C. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. C 


“adapted 


Hastings’ Hundred-Bushel Seed 
Free from Rust. Big yielders, 
threshed by our company. 

90 cents per bushel, f.o.b. 
arly while the price is low. 
i Co., Quincy, Fla, 
SEED RYE. 


Ffome-Grown Seed Rye for. Sale. 
Bros., Lexington, N. C. 


Oats— 
Raised and 
Three-bushel 
Quincy, Fla. 
Owl Com- 


e. Grimes 





North 
dred 
Write 


Carolina 

bushels for 

for prices. 
Cc; 


Seed Rye—Several 
sal: Re-cleaned 
Hickory Seed Co., 


hun- 
stock. 
Hick- 
STRAWBERRIES, i 

‘try Plants- 
varicties; well-rooted 
ter September 20th, 
Write for te ae 
Co., , Hickory, m. < 


MISCELLANEOUS ‘EEDS. 


For Sale —Spe armint plants for. fall set- 
ting. Kasily grown. Good profits, R. 
Shannonhouse, Hdge field, S. C, 


Cabbage, ¢ ‘ollard, 


Lettuce 
list. 


-One million; leading 
plants. Shipment af- 
Booking~ orders now. 
price list. Hickory Seed 


« ‘auliflowe ar, “Tomato and 
Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LPP LPP 





Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business 3 College, Lyncht Va 


Bookkeeping, | ouch ‘ypewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations, Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRR 





PRPS PPP PPL PPPS PLO 


Bees for Sale—Frame hives, 
Jordan, Chadbourn, N. C 


PISS SSS SSIS 


$5 BF. R. 


- For Sale or 


writer, $37. 


xc 
Isom 
Crushed Oyster 
pounds, 55c; 
Poultry 





1ange—$120 Oliver 


Type- 
Dimmette, 


Dimmette, N,. C, 
for Poultry—100 
1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Mills, 8. C. 

Farmers Wanted—Dimmette s Farm 1 Book 


fits every class of farming. Description free. 
Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 


She lis” 
500, 253 
Farm, Wave ly 


Send for Free | 
and their cost. 
ent Attorneys, 
ington, D. oF 


Booklet—All about patent nts 
Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
500-L, Victor Bidg., Wash- 


Jers y he ifers, ‘Sharples cream separator, 
Berkshire hogs, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Rhode Island cockerels. Jas, N. Smith, Tay- 
lorsville, ING, Oo 


95 


25 Jersey _ Heifers for $ Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs. 
Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chic k- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—50 Angora goats, 50 Shropshire 
ewe lambs, 20 bred Berkshire sows, 20 to 30 
bred beef heifers, 200 White Leghorn pullets, 
young beef bull. Virginia Alfalfa Corpor- 
ation, High Gate, Va, 


Pecan Nut Trees—Budded and ~ Grafted, 
Stuart, Schley and Delmas, Delivered by ex- 
press at $6, $8 and $10 per dozen, according 
to size. Cash with order. ra icsiaitee Nur- 
series, P. O. Putney, Ga, 








Re! gistered Essex sow 8s, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs registered Jersey bull, and 
calves, Railway horsepower; Home-grown 
seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina, 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We donot extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us Sfdededea f oo as 
to his honesty and b 














Farms For Sale--L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Mm. c 





131 
tow n. 


Acres—With 
Cheap. F. M. 


crop and stock. 
Rand, Chase City, 


Near 
Va. 


Wanted—To re nt or buy, small farm, con- 
venient to church and school. , J. M. Bell, 
Sand Bluff, N. C. 


The Cheapest Good 
Great stock country. 
Darlington, _ Alabama, 


$300 will 1 buy two 
feet in Euclid Place, 
Ww. Honeycutt, Gold Hill, N. CG. 


~ 250 Acres Sandhill 
and on sand- clay road, 
bargain. H. A. Page, 


cleared. 





America— 
Lambert, 


Lands in 
Write R. BE. 





building lots, 25 by 125 
Norfolk, Virginia. J. 


Land 
at $7. 
ITs, Abe rde« en, 


25 Acres— 


ing; two tobacco barns, 
ings. Price, $3,000. 
Loris, _ a ee 


Good new “dwell- 
with other outbuild- 
Reaves & McKenzie, 





75 Ae res—13 
railroad station. 
ing. Price, 
Lorn &. ¢, 


cleared, in two miles of 
Good new five-room dwell- 
$1,000. teaves & McKenzie, 


Farms for S 


sale—I have o one > of "2,2 
other 1,000 acres 
Plenty 


200, an- 
that are very attractive. 
of smaller ones. Tell me what you 

want. R. R. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 
Valuable Farms for Sale—Several 
bacco, cotton, and grain 
Carolina and Virginia, 
on application, A. _ C. 


nice to- 

farms in North 
Full description sent 

Hughes, Apex, mm. C. 


“For Sale farms of 105 and 250 
acres; $40 and $35 per acre. Well improved. 
On Southern Railway, 25 miles Washington, 
Terms to suit. E. G. Burritt, Fairfax, Va. 
2,000- Ac re 
River, ne¢ 
balance 
fish, 


Farm for Sale—On ~ ‘Tidew ater 
ar Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
game. H, R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


155-Acre F arm for Sale—About sixty-five 
acres in cultivation; rest in yellow pine tim- 
ber. Good cotton land, Price and terms 
r¢ easona} le. Geo. W. Harde on, Re idsville, Ga, 
th Fine Farm | Sale—One 
town, containing 100 acres; 
Two good 


of cultivation, 
Address, 


‘for ‘mile 
50 in high 
houses on 
Owner, 


from 
state 
farm, 
Price, $2,000. Drewryville, 
Virginia. 

134-Acre Farm—On 
South of Mebane 
ed. Good 
ten cows. 
Ww. E. 





road, 1% miles 
Beautifully locat- 
cultivation, Pasture for 

all crops. Price, $4,500, 
_Me bane, N. C 


main 
Station. 
state of 
Good for 
Mudgett, 


large or 
or South Caro- 


Farms—If you want “to buy a 
small farm cheap in North 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco, and cotton all grown here, 
Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C 

104 Acres, Noted 
ed, On improved road, 3 miles of city. 
Dwelling, farm buildings, orchard, and pas- 
ture; crop, stock and equipment, cheap, easy 
terms, at once. J. F. Moore, Chase City, Va. 


Tobacco Farm—60 clear- 


| plenty of wood 





(19) 9653 





3 Months 
Ahead of 
the Times 


Advance Styles 
Suits 
Without 
Cost. 


To introduce 


ERE we go again, breaking all 
records for new, nobby, ahead- 
of-the-time styles. Be the first 

in your town to be ahead of the times. 
You can doit easy. Beat everyone 
to it. To introduce these styles 
quickly we will give you a com- 
cei suit for alittle of your time, 
by wearing it you can make 
EASY MONEY. 
Drop us a postal for our advance 
book, seleet the style you want and 
the cloth and get 


YOUR SUIT WITHOUT COST. 


Don't wait. Don’tdelay. Write right 
sway. A postal will do. We send 
everything the day your request is ree 
coived. We pay express on everything. 
Get busy. Simply send us a postal 
with your name and address on it. 


PARAGON a a. 
Dept. 983, 














DISHONESTY SHUNS 
DAYLIGHT.. 


Dishonesty thrives under cover; the man 
who is honest has no fear of the light of 
day. 

This is true 

The 
duct 
mark 


in business, 


manufacturer who identifies his pro- 
with his firm, by putting a name or @ 

upon it and advertising it to the 
world, can usually be depended upon to give 
full value. 


For he has more at stake than the buyer; 
his reputation and his future business de- 
pend upon delivering satisfaction. If he 
fails but once, he will be shunned by the 
buyer forever, as his name is known. 

It is well to keep yourself informed con- 
cerning all those who come out into the 
light of day and advertise their goods in 
The Progressive Farmer, 








South Central Georgia Farm—One 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road 
Level land, timber, running water, fhree 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms., W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga. 


For Sale—500 acr es, two miles from town, 
250 acres in cultivation, average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn, 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. , Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 


farms Wanted—We have direct buyers, 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
ers locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, 91 Palaco Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nice 
house and lot in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away. Write 
for prices and terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, 
North Carolina. 


and 











For Sale—A fine farm in Robeson County, 
N. C., one mile from S. A, L. and A. C. 
Railroads. 340 acres in tract; 120 acres in 
high state of cultivation. All necessary 
buildings; no waste land. For particulars, 
address Mrs. E. Y. Culbreth, Red Springs, 
North Carolina. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. %6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Farm Opportunities—East Texas and the 
coast country of Texas and Louisiana are 
the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities 
for small farmers and industrial locations 
can be obtained at reasonable prices and 
terms. Address for information and liter- 
ature, Industrial & Immigration Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, Sunset - Central Lines, 
Houston, Texas, 


Virginia Farm—298 acres, $6,500. 2 miles 
from station, church, school and _ stores: 
Good productive land, lies rolling but not 
hilly. Considerable timber, and large amount 
of cordwood, Well fenced and watered. 
Good 8-room house, situated in large yard, 
with fine view. . Two barns; tenant house; 
cook-house; chicken house; granary; corn- 
crib, etc. Good orchard, and fine well soft 
water. Also 60-acre commercial orchard, 
$6,000. For particulars regarding the above 
properties, address Edward S, Wilder and 
Company, Charlottesville, Va. 


Farms for Sale—200 acres. Six-room resi- 
dence with water-works, hot and cold water; 
Fairbanks-Morse,.gasoline engine, Myers force 
pump, wood-saw and frame; one tenant 
house and barn; Six-mile creek on one side; 
40 acres in wood; upland is sandy loam, clay 
subsoil; 50 acres fine bottonfs. $40 per acre 
328 acres. Tive tenant houses, one big barn, 
corn crib and several outhouses; about 60 
acres of river bottoms; three pastures along 
creek; upland is fine for alfalfa; now in cot- 
ton, peas, corn, etc.; $30 per acre. 85 acres 
at Catawba Junction, S. C. One tenant 
house and barn; sandy soil, clay subsoil. $35 
per acre. 106 acres, Six-room residence, 
just remodeled and equipped with water- 
works, bath-room, hot and cold water in 
kitchen: one barn and one tenant house; 
and water on this place. $50 
per acre. These farms are 10 miles from 
Rock Hill, S. C., and 1% miles from Cataw- 
ba, where they have a good school, church, 
stores, etc.; Seaboard Air Line and Southern 
railroads. Terms, 10 per cent cash, balance 
easy at T per cent. The People’s Trust Co, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 




















celebrated 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


represent the highest 
standard of the shoe- 
making art—comfort, 
style and service com- 
bined, at a reasonable 
price. 

Our Trade-Mark Is 
Your Protection 
The Bell Trade-Mark, which 
is stamped on the sole of our 
shoes, and which appears in 
red on the box, is your pro- 
tection against cheap substi- 
tutes. Demand LONG 
WEAR SHOES and if your 
dealer does not carry them 
in stock, give him our name 

and address. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Tae Rev Sige T= Box 
LONG 
R 
“SHOES 


—— ~ 
CRADDOCK TERRY CO 








Our Farmers 


Union Page. 











J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ nici. 


Cc. C. WRIGHT, E i] 





Ynion 





4 
Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. | 


Contributing Editors 4 E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmer 


Natione. -..1>ers’ Union. 








Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
guarantee it 15 years and inside 
each roll furnish modern ideas for 
laying it artistically and permanently. 
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You can’t tell how long a roofing will 

wear by looking at it—so for your own 
protection, accept no 
substitutes—be sure that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on eachroll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 
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made your measure, in the 
latest style, would you be 
willing keep and wear it, 
show it to your friends and let 
them see our beautiful samples and 
dashing new styles. 

Oould you use $5.00 a day fora little 
Spare time? Perhaps I can offer you 
asteady job If you will write me a 
Jetter_ or a postal card at once and / 
fay “Send me your spe offer,’ I 
will send you samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising liberal offer. 


Address: L. E. ASHER, President @ 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 


Dept. 517 CHICAGO 





PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S ADDRESS TO THE NOK TH 
CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION. 





OLLOWING herewith we are re- 
printing in full the address of 
President H. Q. Alexander, as 

requested by the North Carolina 
State Union. This address should be 
read in each local Union in North 
Carolina. 
Solomon once“declared there was “‘nothing 
new under the sun,”’ and as I begin this ad- 
dress I am impressed with the force of that 
statement. For six years the Farmers’ Un- 
ion of North Carolina has been working for 
certain reforms in our educational system, @ 
general improvement of our ways of farm- 
ing and of doing business, and a radical 
change in the methods of marketing and dis- 
tribution of both raw materials and manu- 
factured products. The leaders in State, 
county and local Unions have labored in sea- 
s0n and out to affect those changes,—which 
we believe are absolutely essential to the 
prosperity and happiness of the rural classes 
in North Carolina. 

And now as I come to address this the 

tenth convention of the Union, I can not 

help wondering if the farmers will think our 
subject an old and hackneyed one and de- 
clare with Solomon “there is nothing new 


under the sun.” ‘ 
x * * 


But these things are fundamental and we 
need not expect to supplant them with @ 
new subject or obscure their importance by 
projecting new schemes. And to the men 
whose minds and hearts are full of this 
work it is like the blessings of heaven “‘re- 
newed every morning and fresh every even- 
ing.” 

Come with me to your imagination and let 
us lift the veil and look into the future and 
see what the reforms that the Farmers’ Un- 
ion advocates and is working for will do for 
North Carolina and her people. 

* * * 


This is a moving picture,—a panorama,— 
and it opens on a scene of ten to 20 years 
ago. What do we see? A rural people proud 
of their ancestors, jealous of their political 
and religious liberties, yet easily led by the 
religious zealot or political quack who es- 
pouses their cause. The name of their 
church or political party meant more to 
them than their creeds or platforms, 

In their farming or other business ventures 
they have-met with indifferent success. The 
latest improved farming implements are not 
found on their farms and their homes are 
devoid of many modern conveniences that 
would lighten the drudgery of the average 
farm home, 

Every man sells his products as soon as 
he can get it ready for market regardless 
of market conditions. Prices go down and 
— to raise more to make up the loss in 
price, 

His land yields less each year and he buys 
more and more commercial fertilizers to 
“build up his soil.” 

He keeps very little stock on his farm be- 
cause he can not raise feed for them. He 
says it is cheaper to buy meat than to raise 
hogs. His cows give just enough milk to 
furnish cream for the coffee, buttermilk to 
make bread and a little pat of butter twice 
a week, or when company comes. He buys 
a@ pair of mules at least once in every ten 
years, for which he gives two crops of cot- 
ton or tobacco. _ 


The public schoo] runs from three to four 
months each year. It is taught by a poorly 
paid teacher,—a cheap teacher who earns all 
he gets and often gets all he is worth. His 
children attend very irregularly, often being 
kept at home to do some little job of work, 
or allowed to remain at home for any triv- 
ial excuse, 

This people were wedded to the old meth- 
ods of thinking and doing things. They 
hated taxes worse than the devil and could 
be counted on to vote against @ school or 
road tax that would cost them $2 a year 
and give them a two months longer term of 
free school or a good road to church and 
market, 

The source of farm supplies was gradually 
transferred to the towns and they sprang up 
as if by magic. The chattel mortgage was 
made to serve over time and if ever can- 
celled it was only to be renewed again with 
another fee for recording it. 

The affairs of State and Nation were care- 
fully guarded by the professional politician 
and the corporation lawyer. Legislation was 
largely for the protection of certain classes, 


the intrenching of the party in power and 
the creation of more offices for the politi- 
cians,—of this we have an example in the 


creation of four new judicial districts by 
the last North Carolina Legislature, 
oe &-¢é 


Special interests fattened and grew until 
they became giant monopolies. Prices on 
raw materials were fixed by speculators, 
middlemen and manufacturers, The pro- 
ducer had no voice in the matter. Finished 
products were sold at prices determined by 
the trusts, middlemen and _ transportation 
industries and the consumer footed the bill. 
Unjust and discriminating freight rates have 
imposed an iniquitous burden on the people 
of North Carolina for a generation; and it 
seems that until recently “there was no eye 
to pity nor arm to save,” 

Meanwhile times are growing 
the farm. The farmer is discouraged. He 
finds himself oftentimes in worse condition 
at the end of the year than he was at the 
beginning, 


harder on 


2 «€ 
The bright boys and girls get jobs in town, 
to be followed a few years later by the re- 
moval of the entire family to town. Or the 
whole family moves to town and the women 








and children go into the mills. 


Notable Address of Dr. H. Q. Alexander to the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union, Raleigh, August 26, 1913. 


The farm is sold to real estate specula- | 
tors or rented out to Negroes. Country 
churches are constant feeders to the town 
churches and must be grouped together two 
to four to support a pastor. 

The rich well-to-do farmers have moved 
to town, ostensibly to educate their children, 
(which should have been done by building 
up a good school in the country) but proba- 
bly a stronger reason for the change was to 
engage in the more profitable business of 
merchandizing, banking or manufacturing. 

The outlook is bad for the rural sections 
and almost hopeless for the small farmer 
without capital. 

* * * 


But it is the darkest hour just before day. 
“When the tale of brick is doubled, Moses 
comes,’”’ Not one great leader called of God 
but dozens of men who have seen a vision. 
Men like Knapp and Newt Gresham and 
Charlie Barrett and our own D. H. Hill, 
Prof. Massey and Clarence Poe, and many 
others in this and other States—men who 
have taught with tongue and pen that bet- 
ter farming and improved rural conditions 
were absolutely necessary to the saving of 
the rural South. 

It was recognized that education, organi- 
zation and co-operation and legislation were 
the cornerstones on which this new rural 
civilization must be builded. The work was 
begun and is now in progress. Hundreds of | 
thousands of men and women have joined 
with the leaders and are co-operating for 
the rehabilitation of the rural South and the 
rejuvenation of the poor, discouraged South- 
ern farmer. ; 

The picture has moved on and is now 
giving us a view of the present. 

The people are now more universally in- 
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terested in an education that really educates 
than ever before. The schools are being 
adapted to the needs of the people. Com- 
fortable and convenient buildings dot the 
landscape here and there and efficient, well- 
paid teachers will soon occupy these school- 
houses for a term of six months,—thanks to 
the Farmers’ Union. 


* * * 


The average farmer has caught the spirit 
of progress. The man who a little while ago 
resembled Markham’s ‘‘Man with the Hoe,” 
is today facing the problems of life with 
courage and hope and applying intelligent 
means to the solution of these problems, He 
has realized that working alone he is pow- 
erless, but united with all others of his class, 
he is all powerful. , Hence we find men ev- 
erywhere taking the first step to commercial 
freedom and. financial independence,—they 
are organizing. The second step immed- 
lately follows the first and the farmers of 
North Carolina have taken the second step 
—they are co-operating. 

The slogan now is education, organization, 
co-operation and Legislation. Let every man 
catch the song and keep up with the music. 

Now follow me a few years into the future, 
possibly until some of us will be crowned 
with hoary locks, but will also wear crowns 
of victory in a great cause for humanity. 

As a result of this new educational regime 
the A. and M. College is written with a great 
Wig: A’’. A large majority of her pupils are 
taking the agricultural course. The Greens- 
boro State Normal and the other State Col- 
leges for women are requiring all pupils to 
take the course in agriculture and domestic 
science and art, 

The purpose now is not only to prepare 
them for teaching in the rural schools but 
to fit them for that higher and greater work 
of home making. 

All of the public schools will now be giving 
@ complete course in elementary agriculture 
and domestic science and art, and the boys 
and girls that never attend any other school, 
as is now the case with 95 per cent of the 
school population, will be well fitted to be- 
come efficient producers and high types of 
men and women. 

All of the county high schools will now be 


farm life schools and there will be one or 
more in every county in the State. © Voca- 
tional education will now be the rule 


rather than the exception and merely cul- 
tural education will have lost its charm, 
The standard of true greatness will now be 
that of service to humanity. ‘He that would 
rd great among you let him be servant of 
all.” 


* * * 


Organization will now be perfected including 
all the rural population in one great active, 
aggressive, progressive body of men and 
women, The weak will imbibe strength, the 
timid will become courageous, the dispirited 
will see again the bow of hope and promise, 
and all the people will be inspired to higher 
and nobler purposes and more useful lives. 
Conscious of their power in numerical 
Strength and a compact organization, they 
are careful, conservative and just in exer- 
cising it. 

Co-operation is now the golden chain that 
unites the feeble and inefficient efforts of all 
the people and crown them with success in 
all constructive undertakings. The corpor- 
ation has been the law-made power that en- 
abled a comparatively few men to dominate 
governments, and control the banking, man- 
ufacturing and commerce, which includes 
transportation, of this great country of ours, 
and to gather in the wealth which others 
created until today we find 3 per cent of the 
population owning more of the wealth of the 
Nation than the other 97 per cent. Co-op- 
eration is the God-given, man-exercised pow- 
er that not only enables the people to pro- 
tect and promote their own interests but 
enables them to control the corporation and 
make it the servant of the people rather 
than the master. 

* * 


Organization is practically useless without 
co-operation and co- operation cannot exist 




















Red Cross Dynamite 


PPER view shows how big stumps are 
completely blasted out and shattered 
into findin wood. Atthesametime, 
subsoil is thoroughly broken up, creating the 
best conditions for maturing crops. wer 
view is the -per-acre celery crop grow- 
ing on former stump land, in lees than a year 
after clearing. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and profitably use 
Red Cross Dy ite for blasting stumps an 

boulders, tree planting, ditching, subsoiling, 
excavating, road-building, etc. rite for 
name of nearest dealer, or expert blaster, and 
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forces all unnecessary middlemen have been 
eliminated, both in the marketing and dis- 
tribution of raw materials and in the meth- 
od of selling manufactured products. All 
staple farm crops are now stored in farmers’ 
warehouses where they remain until the 
manufacturer comes and pays a price that 
is commensurate with the price of the fin- 
ished commodity. All perishable products 
are marketed and distributed through a sys- 
tem of selling agents that prevent conges- 
tion and low prices in some centers of con- 
sumption, while in others there is scarcity 
and high prices, 

Bringing producer and consumer together 
will lower the cost of living to the city man, 
A direct, economic method of distribution 
from manufacturer to consumer will greatly 
lower the cost of living to all the people. 

* * & 


I would appeal to the merchants and bank- 
ers of the South to co-operate with the farm- 
erg and other consuming classes in their ef- 
forts to establish economic marketing and 
distribution of farm and manufactured pro- 
ducts. It is a short-sighted policy on the 
part of our merchants to seek to maintain 
and enforce a system of distribution that 
taxes our people millions of dollars every 
year, the great bulk of which goes to job- 
bers and wholesalers of the North, 

Co-operation, the-magic power is at work. 
The problem of securing expensive farm im- 
plements and machinery is solved ny cc-op- 
erative ownership. The same is true as to 
blooded sires for improving stock, the co- 
operative creamery, cotton gins, grist mills, 
laundry, telephone exchange, co-operative 
farmers banks.and co-operative stores or 
farmers warehouses through which every- 
thing is sold. and bought. Give your im- 
agination free play and you can hardly cone 
ceive of any form of commercial or indus- 
trial life, or any phase of community life, 
that will not be greatly improved by the 
living, vital power of co-operation, 

oe 6 


Legislation, last to be considered but so 
important that it will not be ignored by the 
broad minded, progressive citizen, who is 
neither a demagogue nor a self-seeker, but 
who is a lover of justice and equity and who 
would bequeath to our children a govern- 
ment that is really “of and for and by the 
people,” 

Follow me again into the near future and 
you will find the will of the people being ex- 
pressed in changes in our constitutional and 
statute laws through the initiative and ref- 
erendum, ' 

We will find a system of taxation that 
recognizes the fact that the only just basis 
of taxation is ‘ability to pay.’’ A system 
of taxation that will impose an “equality of 
sacrifice’? on the tax-payer. A system of 
taxation that will relieve the poor man 
struggling to pay off the mortgage from his 
home and make up the deficits from real 
estate speculators and corporations that 
hold large land holdings for the unearned in- 
étement that comes from community devel- 
opment, This system of taxation will in- 
clude graduated, progressive income and in- 
heritance taxes; graduated land taxes, the 
highest rate being on the very large holdings 
and the lowest rate on the very small hold- 
ings; an absentee land tax, when the owner 
lives in another section remote from the 
land; a transfer tax on all transfers of a 
speculative character and not for home 
building. Alien ownership of land will be 
prohibited by State and National law. Cor- 
porations will not be permitted to hold more 
land than is actually needed in the conduct 
of their business sas geet all for farming. 


There will be reforms in our judicial sys- 
tem in the interest of the law-abiding tax- 
payers rather than to increase the business 
of the lawyers. There will be no creation of 
more courts, but the business will be expe- 
dited and justice upheld by a jury commis- 
sion to select all juries under strict regula- 
tion of law; peremptory challenges will be 
abolished and no man excused except for 
cause; the long-winded speeches before jur- 
fes will be cut out, and higgling over tech- 
nicalities of law will not longer be resort- 
ed to, oftentimes to the miscarriage of jus- 
tice. The solicitor will no longer have to 
convict in order to get his fee, and the prie- 
oner without money will have just as much 
chance to escape as the rich man. 

The whole purpose of the trial will be to 
determine whether or not the prisoner is 
guilty of the charges and the judge, solici- 
tor and defendant’s attorney will all strive to 
bring out all the evidence pro and con and 
then place the law and the evidence before 
the jury men for their decision. There will 
be no attempt to confuse or mislead wit- 
nesses, every one being encouraged to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. / 

The prisoner will be made to feel that 
the State is his friend and if he is punished 
it will be because he has violated her laws 
and deserves punishment, If he igs not cone 
victed, it will be because the evidence 
against him was not sufficient to convict 
and not because he was able to employ a 
Strong array of legal talent to defend him 
and defeat justice. He will not be made to 
despise the State and lonise his attorney. 

* 


It would extend this already long address 
to an undue length to mention all the im- 
provements in rural and urban life, but I will 
call your attention to the fact that Southern 
men will emulate their sisters and wear 
mercerized cotton goods, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the consumption of cotton. The 
marketing, distribution and prices of raw 
materials will be under the control of the 
Producer, that is the farmer, just as the fin- 
ished products are now controlled by the 
manufacturers, 

All these things will be accomplished by 
education that prepares for life rather than 
merely fits one for college, and since less 
than 5 per cent of our children ever go to 
College, the schools will be adapted to the 
95 per cent that obtain no other education. 

Organization and co-operation and legisla- 
tion, which is necessary, will put into effect 
and establish all the reforms which an edu- 
cated citizenship will demand. 

I invite all men to join in this great work 
that we may indeed establish justice, equi- 
ty and the Golden Rule. 





Good primary schools are some- 
times spoiled to'make poor second- 
ary ones. I have had students in al- 
gebra, rhetoric, etc., who should have 
been studying spelling and language. 
~—W. N. Abernathy. 


FOR GREAT FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT IN EDUCATION. 





State Farmers’ Union Goes on Record 
in Progressive Measures, 


OLLOWING is the report of the 

Committee on Education, unani- 
mously adopted by the recent session 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention. Let Union men all over 
the State follow up this progressive 
program and we shall put North Car- 
olina in the lead in industrial edu- 
cation: 


We your Committee on rural Education 
beg to submit the following report: 

1. The State Farmers’ Union having won 
its campaign for a six-months’ school term 
and compulsory attendance, we believe the 
next great forward work in education is that 
of making our country schools train for farm 
life and work. To this end, we earnestly 
urge every farmer in North Carolina to see 
to it that his boys study the text-book on 
agriculture, and we believe that every farm 
girl should also study it. 

We urge that every school wherever 
possible introduce a domestic science course 
for girls, 

3. We demand that the text-books adopt- 
ed for use in country’ schools shall be adapt- 
ed to farm life and work instead of being 
saturated from cover to cover with the spirit 
of the city. We especially urge that never 
again shall our children be forced to study 
an arithmetic packed with problems on 
banking, insurance, English money, and lat- 
itude and longitude, but with no adequate 
training in farm life problems such as mix- 
ing fertilizers, calculating fertilizer values, 
compounding feeding rations, etc., ete. 

We ask that each county superintend- 
ent publish each year the number of pupils 
studying agriculture in each country school. 
We also ask that each county superintendent 
publish annually a comparative statement 
shewing how the county stands as compared 
with two, five, or ten years before in local 
taxation, length of term, value of school 
property, enrollment, attendance, number of 
school libraries, etc., etc. 

5. We insist that our State Normal and 
Industrial College and other schools for 
training teachers shall give more attention 
to agriculture and domestic science, and 
that every pupil receiving free tuition as a 
prospective teacher shall be required to take 
these courses, 

6. Our high schools should aim primarily 
at training for life rather than training for 
college. We denounce the ancient policy of 
having the colleges and universities dictate 
the course in our high schools so that these 
are made to fit and serve the 5 per cent who 
go to college instead of the 95 per cent who 
de not. 

7. We congratulate the A. & M. College 
upon establishing a Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Marketing, and the 
University upon establishing a Department of 
Rural Education, subjects which we believe 
have heretofore been seriously neglected. 

8. We earnestly urge that our farmers 
shall work to bring about keener interest in 
industrial education on the part of our re- 
ligious denominations. Many of them are 
doing much for industrial education among 
Negroes but virtually nothing for helping 
our white boys and girls in this respect. 
Many of these denominations established 
colleges when classical education was the 
only sort known, and have since made ab- 
solutely no progress in educational ideal. 

9. Finally, we insist that the Legislature 
shall see to it that some permanent plan for 
insuring a six-months school term is adopted 
as well as merely written in the Constitu- 
tion, and we urge our farmers to assist in 
the enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. 

10.,. That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and to the trustees of the vari- 
ous State educational institutions. 

A. J. MARTIN, 
W. C. C. CROSBY, 
J. H. HENLEY, 
CLARENCE POE, 
( Committee, 





Co-operation Means Self-Help. 


RESIDENT Barrett says: ‘Don’t 
sit down and expect theorists and 
uplifters to work out your salvation; 
stick to your Union and its enter- 
prises, and you will begin to get 
somewhere toward the farmers’ real 
emancipation.”’ If you’ll always 
keep it in mind that co-operation 
means organized self-help, you’ll not 
be apt to lose much time, and open 
the way for disappointment, by wait- 
ing for somebody else to do the up- 
lifting act for you. In this age of or- 
ganized industry and organized com- 
mercialism we cannot expect a 
‘square deal” and equity through in- 
dividual effort. Individualism can 
be effective now only through co-op- 
eration—through organized self-help 
and concert of aetion. That beauti- 
ful uplifting will come along all right, 
in the rural districts, but the uplifted 
will have to do their own up- 
lifting through a sane and practical 
method of business organization and 
co-operation.—J. Z. G. 





I am sending you five names, persons for 
you to send The Progressive Farmer to, I 
never hear of a man who wants the paper, 
but that I try to get it to him, For all of 
the trial subscriptions I have ever sent I 
have in every case taken the money out of 
my own pocket to pay for them, And yet 
I have never regretted it one moment, If 
they will only read the paper I am satisfied. 
D. H. Brown, George, N. C. 
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In Southern ay iY Peni ay. penn TS a ' 
States ‘‘No-Ac- : 
count’’ Oats Crops > 
are directly traceable to 
the wrong method of planting, 








. su Ft 
**Even Sowing 
Means Even Growing.”’ 


SOW YOUR OATS BY THE “OPEN-FURROW” 
METHOD AND RAISE BUMPER CROPS 





THE SUPERIOR FIVE-ROW OPEN-FURROW COMBINED 
OATS AND FERTILIZER SINGLE DISC DRILL 


Oats sown by the Superior ““Open-Furrow” method are less liable 
to be killed by a freeze. The plants come up 1% to 2 inches 
below the general surface and the crown of each plant is from 2 
to 2% inches below the general surface. Oats sown by this 
method has successfully withstood a temperature of 7 degrees 
below zero. When carefully drilled, 134 to 2 bushels of oats per 
acre are sufficient by this method, but when broadcasted, three to 
four bushels are required. 


This Drill is Endorsed and Highly R ded by 
Southern Agricultural Experiment Stations 





Send forthe SuperiorOpen-Furrow Oats Drill Folder,which contains 
much valuable information. Read it and then go to your local 
dealer and insist on seeing the Superior Open-Furrow Oats Drill. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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SYRUP CANS and PAILS 
are ready for prompt shipment. 


QUICK SERVICE 
“CANCO” QUALITY 


Order from your jobber or 
direct to our nearest office. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Dallas, Tex. Atlanta,Ga. New Orleans, La. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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P. A. is the 
“Big Smoke } 
Medicine’ 
Prince Albert has 
soothed all kinds 


of pipe grouches fi 
for all kinds of ay 








men. One of the ey 
most interesting 
cases is that of the 
American Indians 


on the reserva- 
tions. These di- 
rect descendants 
of the original 
jimmy pipers 
4 ae \ have taken to 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 









with the same enthusiasm their forefathers 
took after paleface scalps. 


P. A. is the ““Big Smoke Medicine” in the 
lodges of hundreds of thousands of men 

of all races. You can smoke P. A. with- 
out feeling-your scalp come up or your 
tongue blister. The bite is removed by 

that wonderful patented process that 
makes P. A. different, distinct, delicious. 












Sold everywhere in toppy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 
pound and half pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 











The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so, 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. ‘Thus you save handling, 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. §. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 
and importers of ‘Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
August 21, 


Cotton. 
Good middling ........... oo TE 
Strict middling ° eS aches “ee 
Middling . . 11% 
Low middling ose e eres 7 ‘to 10% 
Receipts for week .....ccccceees .. 84 bales 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 














BLIGH: <STGEGER 6c i ccc swwcccas $5.00 @ $5.40 
Lower grades ° ‘ . ( 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, pe: bush 1 -98 
ING. 2 -PMIZS ccccsicacee coe, SG 95 
Timothy hay, per ton ........$2 0.50 @ $23.00 
Provisions. . 
Snowdrift shortening, per case...... o _ Sie 
Compound, tierce basis ree a 10%c 
Pure lard, tierce basis ............. - 12%c 
Cheese, full cream 17%Cc 
Meats. 
Pees, GUGET“CUPCE. ios cies ede ee 22 @23 c 
les TE; WOES: bo Sie ee si aces 12% @13 c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 

August 27. 

Middling Y 
WHOOG MHIGGUNE 2... cece ctses 12% 
Total sales—bales ...ccccsccsccccscces 9,644 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton ..$18.00@$20.00 


Cottonseed meal, per ton ...... 25.00@ 26.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, sacked 9.00 
The new crop season is opening with 


prices showing an advancing tendency. 
Movement of new cotton has increased with 
the usual rapidity at the two extremes of 
the Southern belt, especially in the South- 
west, and the general movement has held 
pretty close up to that of last year. The old 
crop goes out with practically no surplus 
carried over into the next year, so that 
during the year just ending the world con- 
sumed, in addition to the crop made, the 
remnant of the 16,000,000 bale crop preced- 
ing. The strength of the market recently 
has been due to the apprehension that the 
coming crop might fall short of the world’s 
increasing needs. 

There is no doubt that the week has 
wrought a change for the worse in the crop 
outlook. Not that the change itself has 
taken place this week, but it has at last 
become so plain that the trade has been 
forced to realize the critical situation. The 
great decline has occurred in the West, 
where the drouth has raged without mate- 
rial abatement. In many sections the crop 
seems ruined quite beyond remedy, and mat- 
ters are still getting worse day by day. In 
Oklahoma, the crop is late and consequently 
more susceptible to damage. That is also 
the district of earliest frost, which destroys 
any chance for a possible new growth to 
mature. Both Texas and Oklahoma are ex- 
pected to show a very sharp falling off in 
condition in the coming bureau report. 
Some recent setback is also reported in the 
other sections of the belt, but on the whole 
the Atlantic States are holding up to a fair- 
ly flattering promise. Twelve cents is not 
such a bad price, but there is a very good 
chance for the market to do even better, es- 
pecially if the conditions in the West are as 
bad as they are now understood to be. There 
is certain to be a very eager early demand, 
and the country looks safe. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia.) 


August 29. 


ety kt ee 125 
GSOPiGk MUUAGUAG 06k cic eeeee - 12% 
MINE eld i Kiko 5b so 58%. oe KOSS 12% 


Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
August 27, 

Steers—Best, per cwt ‘ 7.75 @$8. > 
MGGIUM 10: BOG ooo ec ewss ce 6.50@ 7. 
Common to fair 5.50@ He 





Heifers—Best, per cwt ......<... 7.00@ 7. 
Medium to good ............ 5.50@ 6. 
pose ie ie >: Se 4.50@ 5. 

Cows—Best, per cwt ........... 5.50@ 6. 
MICGINM 10 BOOE 24-0 cccvsces 4.50@ 5.2 
COMMON TO THAT 3... escccsns 3.50@ 4.25 

CORR. TE CHR be o5ie ss son age evs 4.00@ 6.75 

ERIIR,, DOP OWE 5.66680 06 6 00 06s Hi 0% 4.25@ 6.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 8.50@ 9.00 
NR asa a. 56.056 56 5 0s oor sm 7.00@ 8.50 

Dairy cows, per head ...........25.00@65.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt ........200% 8.50@ 8.75 
EE Te Re: 8.00@ 
Sows and stags ...... ~... 5.00@ 7.5 

Sheep—Best, per cwt .......... 4.00@ 4.50 
COMAMMON: TO lTAR o:0.6 + 0.00 s esie 2.50@ 3.50 
EDTA 6055606 60.80 eweew ees 5.00@ 7.00 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


-(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 


Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


August 23. 

Some of the upland markets have already 
started to sell primings which are bringing 
about last year’s prices, it remains to be 
seen how the market will develop later on, 
There should be no occasion for higher 
prices, as there is still a considerable sup- 
ply of common tobacco here as well as in 
the West. 

We have had several showers during the 
week just passed and while the ground is 
still dry the tobacco crop has not suffered. 
Cutting and curing is commencing and if 
we do not have an extended rainy spell, we 
think that we shall have a very good qual- 
ity crop with a considerable portion of long 
leafy tobacco. 








NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
August 26. 

Southern potatoes, No. 1, per barrel, 
@1.75. Sweets, $1.50@2. Yellow onions, 
@ $1. 25 per basket; white, $1@1.50; red, $1 
@1.25 Cabbage, per 100, $4@7. W ax and 
green beans, per basket, 50c@$1. 
$1.50@2 per barrel. Same for carrots. Cu- 
cumbers, 50c@$1 per basket. For pickles, $1 
@2 per barrel. Corn, 75c@$1.50 per 
Celery, 10@25c per dozen stalks 
No. 1, $3.50@4 per barrel. > 
50c per 60-quart crate, 
per basket. Lima beans, flat, per basket 
@50c. Okra, 25@50c per peach basket. 
pers, 25@50c per basket. Radishes, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. Same for rhubarb, per 100, 
Romaine, 65@85c per basket. Spinach, 75c 
@$1 per basket. Squash, yellow, per baske t, 
15@30c; Marrow, 75@$1 per crate. White 
turnips, $1@1.50 per barrel, Tomatoes, 25@ 
40c per box. 

Apples, $1.50@4 per barrel. Pears, $1.50@ 
4.50 per barrel. Peaches, 40c@$1 per basket. 
Plums, 40@50c per basket. Grapes, 60c@ 
$1.75 per case. 3lackberries, 8@138c per 
quart. Raspberries, 7@10c per pint. Huck- 
leberries, 6@12c per quart. Muskmelons, $1 
@1.50 per Jumbo crate. Watermelons, $10 
@25 per 100. Citron, $1.50@2 per barrel. 

Creamery butter, 2714@29c; imitation, 24 
@25c; factory, 23@24c 

Country eggs, 18@22c per dozen, 





100 ears, 
Caulitiower, 
gplants, 
Lettuce, 50c@5 

















Mess pork, per barrel, $23.25@23.75. Mess 
beef, per barrel, $18@19. 
Cash wheat, 94%c for No. 2 red. Corn, 


81%c. Oats, 47%c 








Fairs in Our Territory. 








Georgia, 
Augusta--Georgia-Carolina Fair, Nov. 5-15. 


Calhoun—Gordon Co. Fair—Oct. 20-25. 

Carrollton—Fourth District School Fair, 
Oct. 14-17. 

Cartersville—Bartow Co. Fair, second 


week in October. 
Commerce—Commere Four Co. Fair, Oct. 
27-Nov. 1. 
Douglas—Coffee Co. Fair, Nov. 18-22. 
Douglasville—Douglas Co. Fair, Oct. 29-31, 
Eatonton—Putnam Co. Fair, Nov. 4-7, 
Griffin—Griffin and Spalding Counties Fair, 
Nov. 10-17. 
“sa State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, Oct. 21-3 
eikcanpden dike aie Co. Fair, Oct. 6-11, 
Macon—Colored State, Nov 4-14. 
LaGrange—Troup Co. Fair, Nov. 5-8. 
Dalton—Whitfield Co. Fair, Oct. 13-18, 
ce -Lincoln Fair, Oct. 
Watkinsville—Oconee Co. Fair, Oct. 29-30. 


Florida. 








Ocala—Marion Co. Fair—Nov. 25-28. 

Pensacola — Pensacola Interstate Fair, 
Oct, 20-25. 

Orlando--Orange Co. Fair, Feb. 17-21, 


1914. 

North Carolina, 
Asheville—Western N. C.- Fair, Oct. 7-10. 
Burlington—Alamance Fair, Oct. 7-10. 
Charlotte—Charlotte Fair. Oct. 28-31. 
Fayetteville—Cumberland County Agricul- 

tural Fair, Oct. 28-31. 
Gre ensboro—Central 
14-1 


Carolina Fair, Oct. 


ireenville—Pitt Co. Fair, Nov. 14-15. 
Hickory—Catawba Fair, Oct. 15-17. 


Jefferson—Ashe Co, Fair, first week in 
October. 

King—Stokes Co. Fair, third week in Oc- 
tober. 


Marion, “McDowell Co. Fair, Oct. 15-18. 
Newbern—Eastern Carolina Fair, Oct. 1. 
Oxford—Granville Co. Agricultural Fair, 
third week in October. 
we Carolina State Fair, Oct. 
Salisbury—Rowan Co, Fair, Oct. 7-10. 
Smithfield—Johnston County Agricultural 
Fair, Nov. 5-7. 
— Wilkesboro—Wilkes Co. Fair, Sept. 
-25. 
Winston - Salem — Winston-Salem Fair, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 
wat Co. Fair, Sept. 30- 
ct. 3, 





South Carolina. 


Barnwell—Barnwell Co. Fair, Nov. 18-22. 

Batesburg—tTri-County Fair, Oct. 15-17. 

Columbia—South Carolina State Fair, 
September 27-October 1. 

Conway—Horry Co. Fair, Oct. 21-24, 

Orangeburg—Orangeburg Co. Fair, Nov. 
11-14, 

Walterboro-——Colleton Co. Fair, Nov. 4-7, 


Camden—Kershaw Co. Fair, Nov. 11-13. 
Union—Union Co. Fair, Oct. 22-24 
Virginia. 
Bedford City—Bedford Co. , Fair, Oct. 
-17. 
Charlottesville — Charlottesville Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Fair, Oct. 8-11. 
Chase City—Mecklenburg Co. Fair, 
30-October 3. 
Danville—Danville 
4-17. 
Emporia—Emporia Agricultural Fair, Oct. 
21-24, 


Sept. 


Fair Association, Oct. 





woneaviiie Lee Co. Fair, Sept. 10-13. 
Lynchburg — Inter-State Fair, Sept. 30- 
Oct, 3. 


Martinsville—Henry Co. Fair, Oct. 21-24. 
Orange—Orange Co, Fair, November 5-7 
Radford—Southwest Virginia Agricultural 

and Livestock Fair, Sept. 10-12. 
Richmond—Virginia State Fair, Oct. 6-11. 
toanoke—Roanoke Industrial and Agri- 


cultural Fair, Sept. 23-26. 
South 30ston—Halifax Co. Fair, Oct. 
21-24. 


Tazewell—Tazewell Fair, 
Winchester—Shenandoah 
tural Fair, Sept. 9-12. 


Sept. 
Valley 


16-18. 
Agricul- 


“There! I was just dying for 
praise!’ laughed a woman in 
compliment on some bit of work shé« had 
been doing. “Not much—not very much; 
just enough to keep me going!’ To one 
who has ever known the sweetness of lov- 
ing appreciation, there is no hunger like the 
lack of it. Let this knowledge make us @ 
little tender, a little quick to notice, a little 
generous and outspoken in our admirations. 
-—-Exchange. 


a word of 
answer to @ 








Saturday, September 6, 1913.] 
HOW TO TAKE OFF HONEY. 


Also How It is Graded, Packed and 
Extracted. 


S SOON as the bees .have sealed 

the honey nicely, it should be re- 
moved from the hive. If honey re- 
mains on the hives very long after it 
is sealed, it becomes soiled by the 
bees tramping over it. Such honey 
is known on the market as “travel- 
stained.’’ 

The beginner might get best results 
by using the Porter bee escape. About 
24 hours before the honey is wanted, 
this escape is slipped under the su- 
pers of honey, bees and all. It is not 
necessary to take the covers from the 
hives to do this work. The bees go 
down through the escape, but none 
can return, and in about a day and 
night the supers of honey will be 
free of bees. 

After the bees have all gone out 
of the supers, these may be taken off 
and carried to the packing-house. 
It does not require much handling 
of the bees to take off honey with 
this device, and when the work is 
properly done, there will be no rob- 
bing among the bees. If one wants 
to take the honey off quickly, and not 
have to wait 24 hours for the escapes 
to get the bees out of the supers, 
raise the cover a little, blow a puff 
er two of smoke into the super, wait 
a moment, then take off the cover 
and continue to smoke the bees until 
eut of the super into the hive. » Now 
pry the super up and give it a good 
shaking over the hive, so the bees 
will fall into the hive as they drop 
from the super. If one is taking off 
chunk honey, instead of shaking the 
bees out of the super, the frames of 
honey can be taken out and the bees 
brushed: off. Full-depth frames, in 
extracting supers, can be removed in 
the same way. The next thing to do 
is to get the honey in a marketable 
condition. Grading and packing must 
be done inside of a house that is bee 
tight and is ventilated by screen 
doors and windows. If the work is 
not carried on in a structure of that 
kind the bees will get in the way so 
badly that it will be impossible to 
‘carry on the work. 

Section-comb honey is usually 
graded into 15 grades, as follows: 

Fancy.—All sections well filled, 
combs straight, firmly attached to all 
four sides of sections, the combs un- 
soiled by travel-stain or otherwise, 
all the cells sealed except an occa- 
sional one, the outside surface of the 
wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled 
except the row of cells next to the 
wood, combs straight, one-eighth of 
comb surface slightly soiled, the out- 
side surface of the wood well scraped 
of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled ex- 
cept the row of cells next to the 
wood, combs comparatively even, 
one-eighth of comb surface slightly 
soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total 
surface must be filled and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half 
as much as full-weight sections. . 

In addition,.to this, the above five 
grades of honey must be classified 
according to color, using the term 
“White,” “‘Amber,” and “Dark,” that 
is, there will be “Fancy White,” ‘No. 
1 Dark,” ete. y, 

As the honey is graded it is pack- 
ed in shipping cases. These cases 
are made in two sizes; one holds 24 
sections, and the other holds 12 sec- 
tions, 

Chunk honey is cut from the 
frames and packed in tin. cans or 
Slass jars. The chunks of comb 
honey are put into the cans first and 
then extracted honey is poured over 
the chunks of honey until all crevices 
are filled and the chunks of honey 
covered with extracted honey. Most 
all bee-supply dealers sell large 
Square tin cans for the purpose of 
packing chunk honey. These cans 
hold about 60 pounds of honey. They 
have large screw caps eight inches 
In diameter, which makes it possible 
to pack large pieces of honey into the 
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To Save Blow-Outc 


On No-Rim-Cut Tires We Spend $1,500 Daily 
No Other Tire Maker Does That — 











road conditions. 


doesn’t wrinkle. 


All other tirés are 


This “On-Air Cure,”—done to save 
blow-outs—costs us $1,500 daily. And 
no other maker employs it. 

It is one of the three features—used 
in No-Rim-Cut tires alone—which have 
saved tire users millions of dollars. 

It is one of the three reasons why 
No-Rim-Cut tires far outsell any other. 


All these tires are final-vulcanized on air bags, 
shaped like inner tubes’ They are cured under 


Cured in this way—on elastic air—the fabric 
Every inch shares the strain. 





rubber. rivets. 
ized: en masse; 


accountants. 


We save all that ruin. 


Then the whole tire is vulean- 
In no other tire is. this. thing 
done to: prevent tread separatiom 


. No Rim-Cutting 


Then rim-cutting is made impossible by a 
method which we control. , 

With. clincher tires—the hooked-base tires— 
rim-cutting ruins almost one tire in three. This 
is proved by careful statistics gathered. by public 


And the way we con- 


trol is the only satisfactory way known to do this. 


No Extra Price 


In No-Rim-Cut tires you get these three fea- 


tures which no other 





vulcanized on iron cores 
The fabric often 
wrinkles. See the pic- 
ture. This wrinkled fab- 
ric shares no-strain, and 


alone. 


thet leads to countless 


blow-outs. 


Loose Treads 


Tread separation near 








the breaker strip is an- 
other costly ruin. 

We use for this strip 
'—at the base of the tread 


Thisshows how the fab- 
ric wrinkles unless tires 
are cured on air, is 
wrinkled fabric bears no 
strain at all. 
main cause of blow-outs. 


hat’s the 


maker uses. You save 
save loose 
treads; and you end rim- 
cutting completely. 


blow-outs, 


Yet these tires now, 
because of mammoth 
output, cost you no extra 
No standard tire 
made without these fea- 
tures costs less than No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 

That is why No-Rim- 
Cut tires hold the leader- 
ship of Tiredom. No 
other tire in all the world 


price. 





—a patent fabric which 
is woven with hundreds 
of quarter-inch holes, 
Thetreadrubberis forced 
down through these 





holes, forming countless 


(j00D,4YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


has neatly so. many users. 


And: you will be. one 
of this; army of users 
when you once make a 
mileage comparison. 

Our dealers are every- 
where. 








B hes and A 





in 103 Principal Cities 


For Sale by Ali Dealers 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


More Service Stations Than.Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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cans. Where one wants a package 
holding a smaller quantity, tin cans 
and pails with friction covers may be 
used. These cans hold from five to 
ten pounds, and the pails hold from 
five to ten pounds. Also, glass fruit 
jars are good packages for chunk 
honey. 

Extracted honey is put in various 
sorts of packages, such as barrels, 
tin cans, jars, bottles, tumblers, etc. 
More extracted honey is shipped in 
barrels than is sent out in all other 
kinds of packages. Barrels have to 
be coated on the inside with paraffine 
before they can be filled with honey. 
The waxing is done this way: Take 
about ten pounds of paraffine and 
melt it; have the bung and a hammer 
handy. Pour in the hot wax, and 
with the hammer drive the bung in 
the barrel at once. Then roll the bar- 
rel so that the wax will go all around 
the inside of it. Now stand it on each 
head and give it another spinning, 
so as to cover perfectly all around 
the chine. During this operation, 
the air in the barrel becomes warm- 
ed to such an extent that the liquid 
will be forced into every crevice, and 
if there is a leak, the air can be 


heard as it forces the liquid through 
it. As soon as the inside of the bar- 
rel is well coated loosen the bung 
with the hammer, and if the job has 
been properly done, the bung will 
be thrown into the air with a report. 
Pour out the wax and the work is 
finished and the barrel is ready to 
be filled with extracted honey. 

Extracted honey is honey that is 
thrown from the comb with a honey 
extractor, and the empty combs are 
returned to the hive to be. refilled 
with honey by the bees. By doing 
this the bees don’t have to build the 
comb so many times, 

In extracting honey the caps are 
shaved from the honey with a knife 
made for that purpose. Then the 
frame of honey is put in the comb 
pockets of the honey extractor, Start 
the reel to going and run it pretty 
rapidly for a few minutes, till all the 
honey has been thrown from the 
sides of the comb next to the can of 
the extractor; then reverse the comb 
pockets and extract the honey from 
the other sides of the comb. It is 
the centrifugal force that throws the 
honey from the combs. 

J. O. HALLMAN. 





SMALLEY 


Silo Fillers, 
Feed Cutters, 
Combined Sn r 


Cutters and 
Shredders. 


Used. by. dairymen. and stock feeders all 


over the state. Write for circulars and 
prices, 
 - fe Benoe & C6., 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 























ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


y Made in four sizes are 
k what you pea raise®s 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘‘The 
‘Value of peas /and 
Royal Pea Hulteys.” 
CHATTANOOGA [MPLE- 
MENT & MFG; CO. 


Dept. Y; 
Chattanooga, -/- Tenn, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors ‘will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements, 
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re My 0 nly Salesmen= 


They are the best and cheapest salesmen in the world. They will save you 
from $50.00 to $300.00 on Gasoline Engines; $35.00 to $50.00 on Cream Separators; $25.00 to 
$45.00 on Manure Spreaders and from 20 to 50% on hundreds of other articles for the farm, home and family. 
Yes, sir; my catalogs are the best and cheapest salesmen on earth. And I can mail any one of 
them to you for considerably less than what a salesman ordinarily pays for a good cigar— 


in other words, a two or three-cent stamp pays all the traveling expenses of my Catalog 
Salesman. My Catalog Salesmen show you just how Galloway Machines are made, the kind of 
materials they are made of, the sort of high-grade, modern machinery used in their construction, 
and explain in simple terms our “Square Deal,” direct-from-factory, one-profit. only, plan of selling. 
You'll find all my statements and claims in “black and white” always before you. My Catalog Sales- 


men won’t bother you or take up your valuable time when in the field or at work on some important 
job, but they are secre at_hand when you want to consult them. of 


) And best of all, they save you big money for they save you all the middlemen’s profits. When you bu loway' 
you pay JUST O SMALL MANUFACTURER’S PROFIT in addition to the actual cost of materials and labor that enter into the construction of the machine. 


t’s this “short 
‘cut”— “directs from factory” plan of selling that makes it possible for me to offer you as high a grade 5 h, p. gasoline engine as there is om the market today for only $99.50, or a com 
plete manure spreader at only $69.50 and the new incomparable 500-lb. capacity Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator at only $42.50. Now, all you have to do to get the benefit of my 
tremendous money saving prices is to write for one of my catalogs) THEY ARE MY ONLY SALESMEN. Send for the Catalog you want today. I am making it easy for you to get 
these books—for all you need to do is just fill in the coupon below, tear off and mail today, for catalog wanted—or just write me a postal. 

. & . : ey 4 q ¥ 4 : . ee . & 
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I haven’t any secrets about my business—the more my farmer friends know about it the better I am satisfied: My offices and factories are 
always open for your inspection. Thousands of my farmer friends and customers visit our big chain of factories every year and see at first hand just 
exactly the way we build our machines and examine the materials that are used in their censtruction; then go back to their homes more than ever 
satisfied that every statement and claim I make about Galloway Made Machines is true. I only wish every farmer in America cey’% see just how Galloway Machines 
are made, If you could, my factories would have to be enlarged to ten times their present size (714 acres of floor space) and theif couldn’t meet the demand, I know 
it. 


Because Galloway Made Machines have the merit—that is proven today by the fact that our satisfied customers (over 135,000) can be found in every state in the 
Union and in over thirty Foreign Countries. Seven years ago the name ‘ 


: “Galloway” was practically unknown—today the “Sun never sets on Galloway Made Machines.” 
No big business is built by accident. It’s got to have something substantial back of it. Isn’t that a fact? 


ow, I’ve enlarged my line this year so that I can supply you with anything you want for the farm, home or family. My big 144-page Merchandise Book is chuck 
full}of bargains on machinery and implements, household furnishings, rugs, carpets, tapestries, linoleums, stoves, furniture, sewing machines, buggies, harness, washing 
machines, clothing for men, women and children, watches and jewelry—and many other lines—all selling at regular wholesale prices, Get my big General Merchandise 
Book and let me save you 20 to 50 per cent on the things you buy. It is the big catalog shown at the right at top of page. Write for it today. Just use coupon below. 


? 


Let me prove it to you. I want to show you just what a man can do for you when he will sell you direct from his own factories to your farm. 
I want you to see for yourself what an amazing difference it makes in prices when you don’t have to pay a lot of middlemen’s profits. I want to show you how simple 
and easy it is to buy by mail the Galloway Way. With every machine backed by a 30 to 90-day Free Trial Privilege—a strictly legal five-year warranty on materials, 
printed in black and. white, that goes out with every machine that leaves our factories—and a $25,000 Bond that guarantees you right at the start that we will fulfill 
every claim and statement we make—Now, just consider this plan a minute, Read_it over again, Then tell me—Did you ever buy goods of anybody where you had 
such a perfect guarantee of satisfaction back of. them? Never! Then, best of all, I will make you practically any terms you want—on any Galloway Made Machine— 
terms that our competitors cannot equal and prices never before even approached by competition on strictly standard, high grade machines, That’s what it means to 
buy the Galloway Way—that’s why thousands of farmer business men will tell you the “Only Way is the Galloway—Selling Direct from Factory to Farm.” Try it 
and be convinced. Write for the Catalog Salesman you want me to send to you today. Fill in coupon below. 
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Engine. New Low ot ver seas eS wayNo. A,50-60Bu. © 
4 i ‘ mH & ee ‘ 
, O. B.. Waterloo, Chica; P. 0. B. Waterloo, Chi 
Price Now Only i 62.5 City or i ree NN r, 1 = f J Complete Spreader Kansas City or St: Paar” 
Your choice of any size or style of the entire ¥ 4 . 4 , And right on top of this remarkably low 
Galloway Line from 1% h. p. to 15 h. p., mounted =! ieee : price I will make you this absolutely unheard- 
or stationary, at prices to match this never-before- 80 Days ‘ " of offer. I will send you any one of my seven 
20°Days’ LZ heard-of price on my Famous Galloway 5 h. p. Free Trial i ; m9 styles of spreaders to your farm and let you 
Free Trial : Save $50 t0 $300. Stationary Engine. Yes, sir; I'll let you pick out Save $25to . Se try it absolutely at my own risk without your 
any one of my niné different models you want. I’ll let you test it any way you choose $5 sending me one cent in advance or making any bank deposit. All-I ask is your 
right on your own farm, at my risk. I want you to compare it point by point with any bank reference. This offer is open to any responsible person, anywhere. Ow, 
style or_ make of gasoline engine on the market, and I don’t care what the other engine that’s the sort of confidence I place in my unsurpassed spreaders, Di 
costs. I'll ra any Galloway engine right up against any other engine made, absolutely offer like this before from anyone? Never! But I know my spreaders will stand any test 
tegardless of price, and let you keep the engine that suits you best. But, remember, when you care to give them. My confidence is not based on my own judgment alone, but on the 
you — of me I agree to save you from $50 to $300, depending on the size you buy. judgment of over 40,000 satisfied Galloway Spreader customers. My new Catalog shows 
, Can you beat that offer? Never! You can’t equal it anywhere. And I’ve been my new, unequalled, low-down, semi-underslung spreader. Get it. 
making just this sort of offer for years and_my engine business has grown by leaps and Now is the time to write me for I’ve made the most phenomenal slash in manure 
bounds every year, Why? Simply because I am giving my customers a better engine for spreader prices in history. I’ve simply gone the limit. I’ve cut ’em clear to the bone, 
ine it helps me 


less'money than any other concern in the country. When I sell an eng Yes, sir; you want my spreader prices before you consider buying any other style of 
Remember, on my direct-from-factory plan you must _be 


you ever get an 


sell ‘more right in that section. make, Get my Spreader Catalog Salesman, Just fill in coupon. 

satisfied or your money will be cheerfully refunded and I will pay all the freight. You - ° 

take: no risk whatever and I back up this offer with a $25,000 Bond for your complete That’sMy New Direct-from-Factory Priceonthe 

rotection. But thé best proof of all_are my 35,000 satisfied Galloway engine users. N Gall bs. C 

ob al co B Cc lete Gall 5 H. P ew Galloway Sanitary 500 Lbs. Cap. Separator 

bP uys a omp ete a oway e € . from aes be a by ogre concerns alice : lower price than 

this. Note first what the capacity of their machine is then note my price 

; Portable Wood Sawing Outfit and capacity. My 500-lb., capacity machine is the smallest size I make 
; That means complete portable engine with detachable saw frame, and it’s absolutely the smallest size it will pay you to buy. Then I make 

saw blade, saw guards, belt and belt tightener and 20x6-inch friction clutch pulley. It’s 2 750 and 950-lb. capacity machine. Here’s the cream separator you have 

ready. to put right to work when you get it. Not an = — a been looking for. It’s the most modern, most sanitary and closest skim- 

extra to buy. All my engines are sold that way, whether a3 “4 aNN ming cream separator ever built. It took us three years to perfect, build 

stationary, portable, sawing rigs or com- pAN carly 8. i and market this new incomparable Galloway Sanitary. It hasn’t its equal 

bination outfits, If you need a fine q ei 7 a \ to, on the market today from any standpoint, regardless of pee, and yet I 

pumping outfit, combination of engine 2m, © Fite \ LXE JJ ets say to_you, when you buy it I will save you positively from $35 to $50. 

and power washer, engine and churn, § z J San Chess , = I am making a special 90-day Free Trial’ Offer on this wonderful 

engine and small grinder and a dozen of { Nevte Si machine because I want every man in the market to give it a good trial | 

just such combination small_or large 1 oe lad Complete with {S entirely at my risk right alongside any other separator built, you to keep Days? 

ower plants, write me now. I am mak- GY saw, belt, friction x the machine that does the best work and suits you best. z ... Free 

ing special combination prices that you clutch pulley, \ i Get my catalog telling all about my New Sanitary, how it’s built, Trial 

can’t beat. Get my engine catalog etc., ready to the sort of materials used in its construction, terms, prices, etc. Just fill 

_ Just fill in coupon below. put to work ; 


Send This Coupon or a Postal or Letter RO 6 Want Every Reader of Progressive Far- 
Viens mer to Write Me For My Catalogs 
Wan. Galloway, President WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 


I want you—the man who is holding this paper in his hands right now—to write me right away. 1 want an 
77-A Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


opportunity to convince you by plain, everyday facts and figures that my direct-from-factory plan of selling is the 
O BOOK OF BARGAINS—1¢4-page book of bergains for Farm, Home and right way—the Galloway. I want the opportunity to prove to pg it is the money-saving way. My line teday is so 
Family FREE 


big and complete that you are sure to be in the market inside of a few weeks for something I can offer you at a big 

CATALOG— ENGINE BOOK—and my book saving in price, Get my Catalogs and prices before you spend another dollar for anything for the Farm or Family. 

ANURE SPREADER CA INGI? —and my 4 ee igh i n he Fi Fa ‘ 

po baat <b book of information **Proof of the Pudding’’ Free. cals 913 opera e € Mer This year I am making an entirely new co-oper 
**A Streak of Gold’? FREE. 


Charing Plan I beli 3 di ative offer. It’s what I call my Co-operative Frome 
SEPARATOR CATALOG—And Dairy Cow Book FREE Sharing Plan and I believe you will say when you read it that it’s absolutely the fairest, squarest and most libera 


Profit Sharing Offer ever made, You can’t get an offer anywhere like it from anybody and I know it will help you 
get your machine partly or entirely without cost to you in the end. I am going to mail you this Special Offer when 
you write me or sefid me the coupon. Now, don’t pass this opportunity by but just fill in coupon, mark catalogs 
you want, tear off and mail to me today, or just write me a postal. Do it before you lay this paper down. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 


677-A GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLGO, IOWA 
We carry machines in warehouse at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Paul and Winnipeg and can ship prompt 


CS 


Mark with cross (X) catalogs wanted. When more than two catalogs are 
checked we will send only our Big General Catalog which shows our com- 
piste lines. 
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